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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


—_————— 

ROM 7,000 to 10,000 Indian troops and about 22,000 British 
F troops of all arms,—2,400 cavalry, 13,400 infantry, 1,700 
horse and field artillery, 3,700 of special corps, and also 3,600 
reserves, to sail later,—are to be despatched to Egypt, and 
10,000 men are to be added at once to our little Army at home. 
It is Gevoutly to be hoped that no Turkish troops will be sent, to 
complicate the situation. Ministers, however, still assert that the 
Sultan may send troops, if the conditions to be agreed upon are 
only satisfactory, a state of things which greatly alarms us, 
though we hope with some confidence that the Turkish intention 
isnot serious. The Sultan has shown all through that he wishes 
to be on terms with the military mutineers, and the reasons 
which make the Sultan wish it are likely enough to operate 
still more dangerously on his troops, so that they may catch 
the fanatical Mahommedan spirit by which the dupes of these 
military mutineers are animated. To increase the confusion 
in Egypt by sending Turkish subjects for conversion there, would 
indeed, be disastrous ; and this course might easily turn a diffi- 
culty which a force of 39,000 British troops might easily subdue 
in three months, into a difficulty with which it would take a 
great army and a long campaign to deal. The Sultan is, 
perhaps, only finessing, to delay or prevent our prompt action, 
—in which he will not succeed. But if he sent troops in 
earnest, the difficulty might be very great indeed. 


The wig vote asked for is £2,300,000, of which £1,400,000 
is for the Navy, and £900,000 for the Army. This vote will, it 
is thought, cover the expense of the expedition to Egypt for 
about three months; and as at the end of three months from 
this time Parliament will be again sitting, we can hardly 
understand the outcry raised that the vote ought to have been 
larger. These votes will not, of course, cover the cost of the 
{ndian troops; and we perceive that the Pall Mall Gazette speaks 
of it as a matter of common moral obligation that we should 
repay the cost to India, and treats the case as on all-fours with 
the cost of the last Afghan war. The difference, however, is 
this,—that according to the general belief of the country, and 
according to the strong conviction of the Liberal Party, the last 
Afghan war was a pure mischief to India,—a war entered upon 
chiefly to check the supposed European ambition of Russia, and 
not only dangerous, but prejudicial, to the interests of the 
Indian Empire. In this case, however, it is because Egypt is 
on the road to India, that it becomes so important to restore 
order in Egypt; and if we had no Indian Empire, we should, 
probably, never have interfered in Egypt at ail. We cannot see, 
therefore, why India should not contribute her share of a cost 
incurred more on behalf of India than on behalf of England. 


The cost of the English part of the expedition, Mr. Gladstone, 
true to his strict financial principles, proposes to raise at once 
out of the taxation of the year,—though we are still paying 
off the burden left upon us by the dilatory finance of the last 
Government. He increases the Income-tax of the year by 
1}d.,—the whole of which he intends to raise by adding 3d. to 


the Income-tax of the second half of the year,—and by this, 
he expects to raise £2,262,000 within the current financial 
year, while there would remain a sum of between £500,000 and 
£600,000 to receive, in the early part of the next financial 
year. Further, the state of the Revenue warrants him in pro- 
posing to give up the extra tax on carriages, by which in his 
Budget he had proposed to the House to provide an Imperial 
contribution in aid of the local payment for highway-rate, as 
he is compelled to add to the Income-tax. This manly proposal 
to pay the expenses of the military operations in Egypt out of 
the taxation of the year is worthy of all honour, and even 
should more be needful than is at present wanted, we trust that 
the Government will persevere in raising it by way of taxation, 
and not think of borrowing from posterity for the sake of re- 
lieving the present generation of the burdens which it is its 
simple duty to bear. 


The proclamation of Tewfik Pasha dismissing Arabi Pasha 
from his office, and declaring that he had acted contrary to his 
Prince’s orders, and had refused to reinforce the forts when 
ordered to do so, was issued this day week, and was couched in 
language intended to prove that Tewfik is not a mere creature 
of the British Power. It makes a great point of the refusal of 
Tewfik Pasha to surrender the forts to the British, without a 
direct order to that effect from the Sultan; and insists that 
Arabi was abandoning his country to the foreigner, when he 
led his army out of Alexandria. ‘lewfik goes on to express his 
full confidence that England and France intend no annexation, 
but only to restore order. His carefully-patriotic attitude 
may be prudent, but his language towards Arabi appears to us 
altogether too weak, and to convey the impression of hesitation, 
if not of fear. Tewfik has shown himself, on the whole, a passively 
courageous prince, but hardly vigorous enough for such a crisis 
as the present. The proclamation is an attempt to reason with 
his subjects, instead of an assertion of authority such as is 
beyond dispute or challenge. 


The Government is not sufficiently prompt, and should send 
more light cavalry. Time is everything now ; by the middle of 
August Arabi will have flooded the country, and Arabi’s army 
will be greatly profited by the Egyptian cavalry. As 
regards the military situation, the English have taken and 
fortified Ramleh, to the east of the harbour of Alexandria, and 
have blown up a portion of the railway by which Arabi might 
bring troops down upon Ramleh. On the other hand, the forts 
of Aboukir, further east again,—at the end of the spit of land 
running from the Lake Mareotis to the Bay of Aboukir,—though 
reported to be loyal to Tewfik, have refused to surrender to him, 
and rejected his proclamation, so that they will have to be 
reduced by our Fleet. Arabi is said to have gathered a large 
force at Kafrdowar, now amounting to some 50,000 strong, but 
his men do not seem to show much fight. Their attempts to 
prevent the English from occupying Ramleh were feeble in the 
extreme. The water in the Mahmoudiech Canal is sinking very 
fast, and it is greatly feared that Alexandria will soon be suffer- 
ing from the horrors of a water famine under a semi-tropical sun. 


Just as we are going to press, we receive the news that 
Arabi has made overtures for peace, and proposes retir- 
ing to a Syrian monastery, with his full rank and pay, and 
similar conditions for nine of his colleagues. The news is not 
officially confirmed, but the Government believe that there 
is some foundation for it. If it be true, it probably means 
that the Court at Constantinople is frightened at our 
preparations, and has inspired Arabi—more or less their tool 
throughout—with this determination, hoping to hold him in 
reserve for future operations of alike kind. Of course, what has 
been done cannot be passed over in this easy manner. Arabi 
and his army should surrender at discretion, nor would it be right 





to pass over the ringleaders without severe punishment. The 
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Court at Constantinople must not be allowed to play at pleasure | 
with such very dangerous tools as these. 


Sir Stafford Northcote made a speech on Saturday at Charl- 
ton Park, near Greenwich, at a meeting of the West Kent and 
Greenwich Conservatives, of which the main drift was that 
Lord Beaconsfield’s policy during the Russian war had been so 
badly imitated by the present Government, in regard to Egypt, 
as to make it their wwn. He quoted,— 

“‘ Jack stole his discourse from the famed Dr. Brown, - 

But reading it wretchedly, made it his own;” 
which he paraphrased thus,—‘ The late Lord Beaconsfield 
saved Constantinople, and the present Government has 
destroyed Alexandria.” However, the fact is not so. The 
late Lord Beaconsfield did not save Constantinople. If 
any power saved it from the entrance of Russian troops, 
it was the power of Germany; and if the Turks, dis- 
gusted by the presence of the English Fleet, had chosen to 
burn Constantinople as Arabi Pasha burned Alexandria, the 
late Lord Beaconsfield could no more have prevented it, than 
he could have prevented the assassination of the Czar. Sir 
Stafford Northcote also designated the Arrears Bill the pro- 
duct of Kilmainham, and applied to what was called “the 
Treaty of Kilmainham,” the nomenclature of a friend, namely, 
«A deed without a name.” Even that criticism has no very 
formidable sting. When the deed is a good deed,—which it 
certainly is to let men out of prison when you have no longer 
any right to keep them there,—we do not mind its not having 
&@ name. 

Lord Granville published last Saturday a despatch to Lord 
Dufferin, dated on the day of the bombardment, July 11th, 
giving a long and very clear summary of the events which had 
resulted in the bombardment of the forts. The despatch shows 
very clearly that the Notables had never really taken part with 
Arabi, though they had been threatened and overawed by him 
and his soldiers; and makes it evident, too, that the very same 
motive which rendered the French Government most unwilling 
to employ Turkish troops, rendered the English Government 
most unwilling to employ European troops without the con- 
currence of Turkish troops under strict conditions and control. 
The French feared, and fear, the contagion of fanatical Mahom- 
medan ideas for the Turkish troops, especially as it is no 
secret that there is an influential party at Constantinople,—a 
party secretly favoured by the Sultan,—which counts on this 
Mahommedan fanaticism as the great reserve power of the 
Turkish future. The English Government, for this very reason, 
held that if they could but show the Egyptians that the 
genuine Mahommedan troops of the Sultan were fighting for 
the Khedive, the idea that a Mahommedan cause was at stake 
would die away. And, no doubt, that might be so, if one could 
only at once ensure both the good-faith of the Sultan and the 
sobriety of his troops. But can we rely on either? Itseems to 
us that the English idea of using Turkish troops against Arabi, 
in order to prove that the cause of Arabi is not a typically 
Mahommedan cause, is a kill-or-cure remedy. It might 
certainly cure, but it might just as easily kill. European 
troops will certainly not turn against Europe, as Turkish 
troops very well might. It is with some alarm that we see 
the British Government so deeply pledged to the use of this 
dangerous remedy,—under strict conditions of control, no doubt, 
but still conditions which may not be effectual. Apparently, 
even after all the proof we have had of the insincerity of the 
Sultan in this matter, the British Government can hardly avoid 
accepting his aid,—on the conditions they have stipulated for, 
—if he really intends ever to give it. 


In the House of Lords, on Monday, Lord Granville, in moving 
for papers, made his statement on the situation in Egypt, giving a 
summary of his despatch, declaring that we had the moral sup- 
port of Europe in what we were undertaking, stating that France 
would join us in the protection of the Suez Canal, and that our 
principle was an absence of monopoly, and that Europe had the 
fullest confidence in our loyalty to that principle. As to Arabi, 
Lord Granville declared that he had encouraged the massacre of 
the Christians in June, that he had made a fraudulent use of the 
white flag, and had attempted to destroy all Alexandria by meatis 
which were not calculated in any way to injure the English 
forces. Lord Salisbury, in a rather moderate speech, threw 
doubts on the wisdom of our interference with the earlier Minis- 
terialintriguesof Arabi,and censured the Government for holding 
a Conference in Constantinople against the wishes of the Porte, 
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| and sending ships-of-war to Alexandria without the Sultan’s 


sanction. Lord Northbrook replied with vigour to Lord Salis. 
bury, and Lord Cranbrook with energy to Lord Northbrook ; 
while Lord Houghton, who was in Egypt at the time, and had 
watched the growth of the military intrigues, ridiculed the 
absurd notion that Egyptian patriotism was at the foundation 
of Arabi’s policy. 


In the House of Commons on the same evening, Mr. Gladstone 
founded our responsibility on the active part which the British 
Government had taken in inducing the Sultan to depose Ismail 
and to set up Tewfik; and on our requiring, in 1879, that the 
British and French Controllers-General should not be dismissed 
without the consent of the British and French Governments, 
which really made us responsible for the policy which the 
Control dictated. He did not deny at all the immense profit 
which Egypt had reaped from the Control, though he passed no 
judgment on the grave step of establishing it. Once esta- 
blished, however, and our faith once pledged to Tewfik, of whom 
he spoke in the highest terms, we could not possibly let Egypt 
lapse into anarchy, as she is now doing, without restoring order, 
England had been most desirous to proceed in this matter with. 
out awakening the jealousy of the other Powers in Europe, her 
intention being absolutely disinterested, and contemplating the 
development of Egyptian prosperity and of Egyptian liberties 
and government, as the main drift of her policy. For the notion 
of the patriotic nationality of Arabi’s policy there was not a 
shred of evidence. In conclusion, he summed up our objects in 
the following fine sentence :—“ Our purpose will be to put down 
tyranny and to favour law and freedom, and we shall cherish 
something of the hope that it may yet be given to Egypt, with 
all her resources, and with the many excellent qualities of her 
peaceful, peace-loving, and laborious people, to achieve in the 
future, less, perhaps, of glory, but more happiness, than she 
did once achieve, when, in a far-off and almost forgotten time, 
she was the wonder of the ancient world.” 


Sir Stafford Northcote’s tone was, if anything, more decidedly 
hostile than Lord Salisbury’s. He declared that our troubles 
in Egypt had been brought about, not by the action of the late 
Government, but by the action,—“ if it can be called so,”—of 
the present Government, by its vacillation and its indecision, 
and he asked for time before voting the supplies demanded by 
the Government. The debate accordingly was prolonged 
through Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thursday, when the vote 
was granted by 275 votes against 19, and was rendered interest- 
ing by two very remarkable speeches,—a powerful ani exhanstive 
speech from Sir Charles Dilke, and a speech of great historical 
grasp from Mr. Goschen. The weakness and hardly concealed 
effort to talk against time, which distinguished the rambling 
and desultory observations of Mr. Bourke,—the Tory Under- 
Secretary for Foreign Affairs,—who talked out the debate on 
Wednesday, without apparently having anything to say, was 
another curious feature of the discussion. On the Tory side, the 
ablest speech was that of Sir H. D. Wolff, who can show ability 
now and then on subjects that he really understands. But Sir 
Charles Dilke’s speech raised considerably a reputation already 
very high, and Mr. Goschen’s brought both the position in Egypt 
and the position in Constantinople, with the force which only an 
ex-Controller and an ex-Ambassador could command, under the 
notice of the House. 





Sir Charles Dilke showed how entirely we had favoured, and 
desired to favour, the development of free institutions in Egypt, 
so far as they were consistent with order and the authority of 
the Khedive whom we were bound to support. Arabi he 
described as “a desperate adventurer, who during his posses- 
sion of power used that power to promote officers in ridiculously 
undue proportion, to raise their pay enormously at the expense 
of their fellow-countrymen, to allow of the robbery of the 
public purse by his personal military supporters, and to 
arbitrarily imprison, exile, or degrade, all those who showed any 
independence of character.’ ‘ Was it possible,” he asked, “ for 
Europe to sit on quietly, while Arabi should depose and assas- 
sinate the Khedive, aid set up a despotic military government, 
regardless of the interests of the Egyptian people, and bent 
only on securing the military leaders the largest possible 
amount of plunder in the shortest possible time, in a country 
which is, above all, the greatest highway of the world ?” There 
were some who held that power “should never be used, how- 
ever just the cause ;” but Sir Charles Dilke is not one of these. 
He holds, as we hold, that for those who possess power to shrink 
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from using it decisively in a just cause, is an abuse as great as 


to use it decisively in an unjust cause. 


The chief interest of Mr. Goschen’s speech was the strong 
light in which it placed the very gradual way in which foreign 
influence in Egypt has grown up, at the invitation of Egypt 
herself, and the jealousy felt of the prosperity of the improved 
Egyptian finance at Constantinople. Long before the Control 
was established, the international tribunals sanctioned by Egypt 
were composed of Judges of various European countries, whose 
legal powers in Egypt were undoubted. As for the European 
employés, so m uch commented on, Egypt had engaged them for 
her own purposes, to train Egyptians in all sorts of technical 
matters. When Egypt obtained a tolerably sound finance 
and a great mitigation in the pressure of taxation on the 
people, and a great remission of forced labour, the authori- 
ties at Constantinople looked on askance. Then came the 
unhappy Tunisian expedition, which frightened the Arabs, 
—especially after the seizure of Cyprus,—and they thought 
that what had happened in Tunis would happen in Egypt. 
This view was encouraged by a party in the Porte, who 
desired to avail itself of the Mahommedan feeling, and dis- 
liked the independent prosperity of Egypt. Here Mr. Goschen 
proceeded to warn the House very seriously, that any success of 
the fanatic party in Egypt would put a stop for a long time to 
all those hopes of amelioration in the condition of Roumelia, 
Albania, Armenia, and other outlying provinces of the Porte, 
which depend absolutely for their civilisation on the growth of 
European influence and the subsidence of Mahommedan fanati- 
cism. Mr. Goschen has made no speech which will so greatly 
raise the estimate of his power as a statesman. 


The Arrears Bill was read a third time in the House of Com- 
mons early last Satruday morning, by a majority of 108 (285 
against 177), and sent up to the House of Lords, the Emigra- 
tion clauses, which empower Boards of Guardians to borrow 
for purposes of emigration, and appropriate a grant in aid of 
emigration of £100,000, having passed by a much larger 
majority —the Conservatives on that question voting with the 
Liberals. Mr. Trevelyan estimated that for every £3 of the 
Government grant, £1 would be given from outside, and that 
in this way the sum available would reach £133,000, and would 
be quite sufficient to send out in all 17,000 souls, or fifteen 
per cent. of the population in the poorest unions. If,in addition 
to this, these unions do their own duty in borrowing for the pur- 
pose of emigration, a great relief may be obtained. But Mr. Tuke 
has shown conclusively that, without spending something like 
£500,000 in all on emigration,—or sending away some 80,000 
people,—the West Coast of Ireland cannot be restored to even 
decent prosperity. 

The House of Lords, at a meeting held last week, agreed 
not to reject the Arrears Bill, and accordingly they read it a 
second time on Thursday, without a division. It is feared, how- 
ever, that amendments so grave will be introduced—especially, 
probably, an amendment of Clause 1, which enables the Land 
Commission to settle the arrears on the application of either the 
landlord or the tenant, and into which the Lords propose to in- 
troduce an amendment requiring the previous assent of both 
landlord and tenant to any such application,—that the change 
would be fatal to the scheme of the Government; and we do not 
suppose that the Commons would agree to it, on any pretence 
whatever. Nevertheless, the language both of Lord Salisbury, 
and Lord Waterford on Thursday was very ominous, in spite 
of Lord Lansdowne’s able and manly defence of the Bill. 





The Earl of Kimberley is to hold the Duchy of Lancaster for 
the present, without salary, which implies that Mr. Gladstone is 
reserving the means of recasting, to a considerable extent, his 
Government, before very long. There are now three Cabinet 
Ministers who hold two offices apiece,—the Prime Minister, Lord 
Carlingford, and Lord Kimberley. The Tory papers are all anxi- 
ous for Mr. Gladstone’s retirement, and are speculating eagerly 
upon it; but of this we are sure, that Mr. Gladstone will not 
retire in the middle of a great crisis. He is not the man to run 
away from a heavy responsibility. When Egypt is pacified, 
Ireland quiet, and the procedure of the House of Commons 
reformed, it is possible that we shall hear of Mr. Gladstone’s re- 
tirement, or partial retirement, from his present heavy responsi- 
bilities ; but hardly sooner, so long as his health continues. Those 
who are so eager to get rid of him had better hasten the period 
they desire, by helping him in these three tasks to the utmost 
of their ability. 





There is reason to hope that one of the Phoenix Park mur- 
derers—a man of the name of Westgate, who escaped from 
Swansea on board a vessel bound to one of the Spanish-Ameri- 
can Republics—has confessed his crime, and given himself up 
to justice at Puerto Cabello, whence he has been sent on to 
Caracas, where it is hoped that the Venezuelan Government will 
make no difficulty about giving him up to England. Sir William 
Harcourt commented on Thursday night with just severity on 
the mischief done to the cause of justice by the restless activity 
of caterers for newspapers, who betray at once clues by which it 
might otherwise be possible forthe police to get hold of great crimi- 
nals. The same mischievous activity is displayed just now by poli- 
ticians in relation to the war in Egypt. The constant stream of 
information conveyed by telegrams of all that is going on in the 
English camp must be highly appreciated by Arabi, who gets 
from it his most trustworthy news. Again, all discipline will 
be at an end, if every severe repression of the English soldier’s 
appetite for loot is to be commented on and deplored in the 
Correspondents’ letters. The abolition of flogging in the Army 
will be a grave evil, if the looting tendencies of some of our 
soldiers cannot be promptly and sharply put down. 

Arabi Pasha’s letter to Mr. Gladstone, received throuzh Mr. 
Wilfrid Bluut, has been published. It is hardly the kind of 
thing which a Mahommedan would have written, and has pro- 
bably been written for him by one of his European allies. It is 
dated July 2nd, and states that “ the first gun England fires in 
Egypt will absolve the Egyptians from all treaties, contracts, and 
conventions, that the Control and debt will cease, that the pro- 
perty of Europeans will be confiscated, that the canals will be 
destroyed, the communications cut, and that use will be made 
of the religious zeal of Mahommedans to preach a holy war in 
Syria, in Arabia, and in India.” “The first blow struck at 
Egypt by England or her allies will cause blood to flow through 
the breadth of Asia and of Africa, the responsibility of which 
will be on the head of England.” That is very tall talk and very 
loose talk. The Mahommedans in India care much more for 
their understanding with the Hindoos, than they care about 
their religious brotherhood with Arabians. Not one of our 
Indian regiments will fight the worse in Egypt for being 
Mahommedans. 


Yesterday week, Lord Brabourne—in a pompous speech, in 
which he rehearsed, amidst no slight laughter, the com- 
punctions which he experienced in attacking a Minister who 
had conferred upon him a peerage—called attention to the 
selections made of Sub-Commissioners for the Irish Land Court, 
which he condemned in very unsparing terms,—speaking, for in- 
stance, of one of them as a “ publican,’ when the fact was that 
he had been, before his appointment, the owner of a country 
store which, seven years previously, had had a publie-house at- 
tached to it. This man had been since elected coroner, had been 
made, some time ago, a justice of the peace, and had a good, 
practical knowledge of the value of land. Lord Carlingford ex- 
posed most of Lord Brabourne’s exaggerations, but did not 
flatter him by suggesting that Mr. Gladstone had bitterly 
repented making him a Peer. Indeed, Lord Brabourne might 
appeal to his speech of Friday week to prove that he is of 
“such stuff as Peers are made of,”—that stuff being, in the main, 
the habit of receiving rent, and thinking that the laws of God 
are pledged to the eternal sacredness of that habit,—and 
the habit of regarding all persons who, for whatever reason, 
appear to impugn the necessary sacredness of rent as rebels 
against the divine order of human life. Lord Brabourne’s 
speech led to nothing,—-which was a very natural and adequate 
result. 


Mr. Thomas Hughes, Q.C., has been made a County-Court 
Judge,—a post for which he is eminently fit, being not only a 
well-trained lawyer, but a man singularly upright and courage- 
ous in judgment, and with the strongest possible love of justice. 
Through a life of much energy, Mr. Hughes has striven to be 
the interpreter of the best thoughts of statesmen to working- 
men and of the best thoughts of working-men to statesmen, and 
that is an effort which cannot possibly command as much 
worldly success as so difficult and so noble a function deserves. 
Nevertheless, Mr. Hughes has left his mark on his generation, 
a mark which we hope may be only deepened during the judicial 
career on which he now enters. 


Consols were on Friday 100 to 100}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


OUR POLICY IN EGYPT. 


‘HE debates in both Houses, and, even more, the discus- 
sions which have been going on in the newspapers, raise 
the broad question of the views with which we are going to 
Egypt to restore order there, in a very clear and sharply- 
defined form before the public mind. The Sultan’s accept- 
ance of the Identic Note is so obviously an acceptance intended 
chiefly to prevent the English expedition.—for which it is 
certainly too late,—and to preoccupy for himself the ground 
which he finds that he can no longer leave in Arabi’s hands, 
unless he wishes to see it transferred to England, that, as we 
earnestly trust, it will not come toanything,so soon asthe Sultan 
finds that if he goes to Egypt at all, he can only go there as 
the justly distrusted ally of England. The Sultan has done all 
that a malevolent neutrality could do to embarrass us. He 
decorated Arabi at a most critical moment, and has not even 
now declared him a rebel. He has trimmed his course to suit 
the partisans of anarchy, when he was asked to espouse the 
cause of order. At a moment when everything was in con- 
fusion, he declared the Egyptian matter settled, and the crisis 
at an end. He cannot complain if, after conduct such as this, 
his co-operation is not eagerly desired, and his sole intervention 
is altogether scouted. In the debate of Thursday night, Mr. 
Gladstone admitted that concessions to France had often 
embarrassed our Egyptian policy. On one very important 
point, we confess we think France right, and our Foreign 
Office wrong,—we mean the danger of inviting Turkish inter- 
vention in Egypt. We fully understand Lord Granville’s 
reason for inviting it. We fully understand the belief of the 
Foreign Office that this intervention, more than anything 
else, would set at rest the notion that we are anti-Mahom- 
medan in our Egyptian policy, and making a bid for Europe 
against the East. Bat we agree with the French that great 
as this danger is, it is not so great as the danger that the Turk, 
once in Egypt, might stay there for the very purpose which he 
was invited to defeat. The troops of the Sultan might defy the 
orders of the Sultan, if a new Khalifate were proclaimed. Or 
the Sultan himself might suddenly declare himself a convert to 
the dreams of that party—already, as Mr. Goschen warns us, 
powerful at Constantinople—who believe that a great renova- 
tion of the Mahommedan cause might be expected from a 
crusade against the Unbelievers in Egypt. At all events, what- 
ever thecomparative weight of theconsiderations in favour of the 
Sultan’s intervention and against it at the time when the Identic 
Note was presented, it is obvious that his ten days’ delay at the 
most critical moment ought to warn us against embarrassing 
ourselves now by his very doubtful aid, if, indeed, he is willing to 
give it, and does not offer it rather in the hope of making us 
stay at home altogether. The alarm entertained by France 
of this ambiguous ally seems to us justified by every incident 
of the whole negotiation, and we only wish that the concessions 
of the British Government had been made to that just French 
feeling, instead of to the general timidity of French purpose, 
and the desire to make terms with Arabi. We do not believe 
that Turkish troops in Egypt will contribute to the re-estab- 
lishment of order. We think it very likely that they may 
prove the greatest difficulty we shall have there. Mr. Goschen 
knows the Porte well, and there was no more instructive por- 
tion of his masterly speech of Wednesday than that in which 
he warned the Government that the Porte had found no 
pleasure in the financial prosperity of Egypt ; that it had looked 
with very jealous and angry eyes at that prosperity ; and that 
it favours the Mahommedan dreams of its Arabian subjects 
much more than it favours the conception of an effective 
European control. 
And now as to the broader question which has been so much 
discussed, the question of English disinterestedness. A Liberal 
contemporary has been reading very long lectures to the Times 


on the selfishness and ambitiousness of its recent manifestoes, ” 


and warning the country that nothing can be more dangerous 
to the prospects of our policy than the talk about a British 
Protectorate of Egypt. Now, this is a matter on which it is 
eminently important that we should all have very clear notions, 
and that these notions should be adequate to the facts, and 
not obscured by phrases and words. It is quite admitted, we 
suppose, that England does not desire annexation ; that so long 
as Egypt can be governed by an orderly Native Government, 
popular with the people of Egypt, thoughtful for the interests 
of the people, and careful of the great European highway 
which passes through Egypt, that is not only all that we 


. . aa 
desire, but precisely what we desire most. But it is oby; 
ous, we suppose, that this cannot be very easily secured, 
After what has recently happened, and after the expor;. 
ence we have had of the difficulty of ordering the 0 
of Egypt for a generation back, it is not likely that this non 
dition of things can be secured by anything less than the 
long-continued influence of the Power which restores order in 
Egypt. We have not only invited, we have courted the aid of 
other Governments in restoring order. We have referred tho 
whole matter to the Concert of Europe, and have protested our 
disinterested desire for the quiet, the prosperity, and the good 
government of Egypt. If the Conference at Constantinople 
had been willing to ask other Powers to restore order with ys 
in Egypt, and these Powers had accepted the commission, we 
should have welcomed their aid. But this has not been the 
case. Europe has not delegated the work of restoring order to 
France and England, as we had expected, though Europe 
has believed our protestations of absolute disinterestednesg 
so far as regards annexation. That we are interested, and 
proclaim ourselves deeply interested, to restore order, and a 
stable order, in Egypt, Europe well knows. And it follows, 
therefore, that if we undertake the work alone, we must com. 
plete the work alone, and not set up a mere house of cards, 
which should tumble down again the moment we left. This 
is all we understand by the Protectorate which England is to 
exercise, and will assuredly claim the right to exercise, after 
the present crisis is over. We must see that our work is not 
wasted ; we must see that it is not to be all rendered vain 
again, by another Arabi; we must see that what we do bears 
fruit. If this be the meaning of an English Protectorate,— 
and we cannot imagine any less meaning,—we shall un- 
doubtedly exercise it, as the right and duty of the Power 
or Powers who undertake the work of pacification. It is 
not our fault that we are alone in the work. We have done 
all we could to have colleagues. But having done all in our 
power in vain, it would be as weak as it would be impolitic to 
allow ourselves to be gravely hampered in the work of restor- 
ing order by disturbing external suggestions from Powers which 
had not aided us in subduing the anarchy. We should, 
indeed, no doubt, follow the excellent example of Russia, by 
submitting our arrangements for the new order to the sane- 
tion of Europe, after we had made them; though, of course, 
ours would be the most influential voice in the discussion 
of these arrangements, and we should rightly condition that 
no security for the new equilibrium which we thought abso- 
lutely essential, ought to be invalidated at the instance of any 
Power which had looked on calmly while we were engaged with 
Arabi and his plundering mutineers. Moreover, when the 
Powers of Europe had discussed and accepted, or convinced us 
that it was desirable to modify, the new arrangements, we 
should take care that these new or modified arrangements 
should not be easily overset, and should claim the right to 
insist on their execution, and to take securities that they should 
be executed. This is all we mean by an English Protectorate. 
Is it, in any sense, unreasonable? Is it one jot less than 
the people of the United Kingdom have a right to ask from 
the Government, after the sacrifices they are making,—and 
making alone unless that dangerous ally, Turkey, be allowed 
to join us,—in order to give back tranquillity to Egypt? It 
seems to us that a Government which should offer us any- 
thing less than this, as the result of the English sacrifices, 
would be mocking us. Nor do we for a moment believe 
that there is any party in the House of Commons which would 
. be disposed to call this unreasonable, or selfish, or grasping. 
Well, if this is what is meant by a British Protectorate, then 
we believe that the war must end in a British Protectorate oi 
the ruler of Egypt. If this be not what is meant by a 
British Protectorate, but something less, then we believe that 
the people of the United Kingdom will not only sanction, 
but desire, something less than a British Protectorate. But 
whatever we do, let us not be misled by words. We have no 
respect for mere words. If the word ‘ Protectorate ” sounds too 
imposing and too ambitious, we have no desire that it should 
be used. We do not care to make a great addition to British 
prestige, but we do care to make a great addition to the useful- 
ness of the United Kingdom, and the services it has rendered 
to the cause of civilisation. That we may make this addition, 
however, it is absolutely essential that if we do the work alone, 
we should condition for freedom in securing the fruits of it ; that 
we should not be used by Europe to do the work, and then 
forbidden by Europe to see that the work is really done, and 
its results enduring. Let the words we use be as modest as we 
please,—for that we care nothing at all. But let the deeds 
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we do be valid and enduring deeds, and do not let us give out 
to all the world that we are ready, at the beck of any Power 
which has stood aloof during the hard labour of the day, to 
abandon all the fruits of that labour, only because it does 
not happen to agree with us as to the guarantees of the future. 

One word as to the rumour of the day, that Arabi would make 
peace now, if he could do so without forfeiting his rank and 
his pay. That can only mean that those behind him wish to 
save him, and themselves too, from the English preparations. 
Let Egypt have peace, by all means, but hardly at the cost of 
rewarding the worst ruffian who ever fired and looted a city, 
—for the city he fired and looted was the chigf maritime city 
of his own land,—for his services to the cause of mutineers 
and robbers. 


FRANCE IN EGYPT. 

HE foreign policy of France at the present moment 
T is one of the most curious studies of a chameleon-like 
Foreign Office ever submitted to the eyes of politicians. Again, 
in a single week, everything has changed. Last week, M. 
de Freycinet was all eagerness to act with England in the 
pacification of Egypt. This week, he is all reserve,—will 
co-operate with us, if he is allowed, in protecting the Suez 
Canal, as that is a small work without danger, will not co- 
operate with us in pacifying Egypt generally. Moreover, the 
Senate snubs him by the Report of its Committee, even while it 
proposes to vote the small Naval credit which the Chamber 
has already granted, and the Committee of the Chamber has 
rejected the Suez-Canal credit, though it cannot make up 
its mind as to the exact prirciple on which its rejection 
is founded. It will not adhere to non-intervention. 
Still less will it adhere to the principle of a thorough-going 
Anglo-French alliance. It only knows that, on the whole, it 
dislikes the credit, and prefers the policy of keeping out of 
fresh international responsibilities altogether. Whether the 
Chamber will follow its Commmittee in this matter is another 
question, depending greatly, no doubt, on the character of M. 
de Freycinet’s communications to it to-day, when the report is 
to be discussed. 

The explanation of this curious relapse into timidity is 
plain enough, The Conference, contrary to the expectations 
formed last week, has not authorised France and England to 
act as mandatories of Europe, though our own Foreign Office 
can assure us that we at least have the cordial support of 
Europe in the task we are undertaking. M. de Freycinet is 
only expressing the almost unanimous tone of feeling in the 
French nation and Parliament, when he declines ostenta- 
tiously any task likely, in his own 
hamper France, in case any of the great Powers of Europe 
should desire to involve her in fresh quarrels. 
very frankly expressed, though it does not seem to be quite as 
ostentatiously timid as that of the nation at large. He 


Europe,—which means, for him, Germany and Austria,—he 
could not afford to do without that request. If he accepts 
the duty of helping to guard the Canal, it is only because he 
thinks it so limited a task that it would not hamper him in 
case of a European quarrel, or if in some minute degree it 
did hamper him, would not hamper him so much as it would 
aid him by engaging the good-will of England on his 
side. But there is a large party in the Chamber of 
Deputies, as we have seen, who go even beyond this 
point of timidity, and decline to have anything to say to the 
protection of the Canal, so long as Germany keeps her present 
impressive silence, and appears to them to be on the watch for 
an opportunity of springing on the back of an over-burdened 
foe. M. de Freycinet, cautious as he is, is hardly cautious 
enough for the Chamber of Deputies. He does not conceal 
that, though he would be very glad to assert French influence 
in Egypt, he dare not do it while Germany and Austria appear 
to be watching for an opportunity of using Mahommedan 
power to weaken France. He does not deny that though he 
would like a strong English alliance, he hardly hopes for a 
strong English alliance on any subject in which England's own 
Interests are not identified with the interests of France, 
and avows plainly that even the strongest English alliance 
he could hope for would not compensate him for uniting the 
two great German Powers against France. And yet, frank 
as he is, he is not so frank on these points as to win the full 
confidence of the Chamber. The Deputies think him almost 
foolhardy for proposing so much as to touch the responsibili- 
ties in Egypt with a single finger. They follow M. Gambetta 
80 little, that the idea of a thoroughgoing alliance with Eng- 
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land is rejected by their representative Committee by a 
majority of two to one. They are, apparently, almost over- 
whelmed by terror lest, with the Tunis difficulty already on 
their hands, they shonld accept any fresh burden, with so 
lynx-eyed a foe as Prince Bismarck watching for the oppor- 
tunity of springing upon his handicapped rival. Nothing, pro- 
bably, would have induced many of them even to think at 
such a time of intervening in Egypt, had they not feared that 
a fanatical Mohammedan movement in Egypt would imply 
fresh difficulties of a very serious kind in Tunis. But evon 
the prospect of these difliculties will not induce them to help in 
putting ont the incendiary fires they regard with so much alarm, 
while the German sphinx looks on grimly, with cynically-com- 
pressed lips, declining to give a distinct sanction toanything they 
propose to do. 

This absolute paralysis of France under the frown of 
Germany is quite the most remarkable fact of the political 
situation. No doubt, the advance made to Italy by the re- 
quest that Italy will join in the protection of the Suez Canal, 
is one of its results. Hitherto, Italy has held aloof in great 
displeasure at the Tunis expedition,—a displeasure which has, 
in some degree, been extended to England, since the English 


.and French Control in Egypt appeared to make light of 


Italian interests in the Levant. Whether the proposal te 
give Italy a share in the protection of the Canal will in 
any way appease the Italian people remains to be seen, 
but a strong alliance between France and Italy, useful 
as it might prove to France, is hardly possible as yet, 
so much has Italy been taught to depend on Germany for 
her European position, and so unfavourable are the Foreign- 
Office traditions of France to any cordial co-operation with the 
kingdom whose rise French statesmen united to consider so 
terrible a calamity to the French. At the same time, unless France 
isto wait till her people and her armies recover the self-confidence 
which was so utterly extinguished in 1870, the only remedy 
for the present paralysis appears to be a more cordial alliance 
between France and Spain, and France and Italy, to supple- 
ment the good understanding between France and England. 
At present, there is something quite pitiable in the somer- 
saults of French foreign policy. The breath of Germany is 
all omnipotent, and even the silence of Germany is interpreted 
as the most ominous menace. With Russia paralysed by her 
Nihilists, with the Porte hesitating between a European and an 
Eastern policy, and with Austria intent on conciliating at once 
Germany and the Porte, and, worst of all, with France robbed 
of all belief in her own genius, only England and Germany at 
present seem able to have a foreign policy of their own at all. 
England is free to take her own line because she is impregnable 
at home, and Germany is free because, with Austria acting as 
her lieutenant, she can command the great battalions of 
Europe; but France is, for the moment, almost a cypher in 
the world. What with her unlucky obligations in North 


estimates that what he could properly do at the request of | Africa and the overwhelming diflidence inspired by her collapse 


twelve years ago, she appears able only to wheel round and 
round, brandishing her sword in the face of the world, as one 
who is always dreading the appearance of some mighty antago- 
nist,—an antagonist who, nevertheless, keeps his own counsel, 
and enjoys the dread which he takes no pains to provoke, 
though he carefully avoids anything which might tend to lay 
it to sleep. 


THE DISORDER OF MONDAY. 
\ ' JE have not hesitated to incur a certain amount of dis- 


pleasure in many quarters, by our criticism on Mr. 
Playfair’s arbitrary course in naming, without previous warn- 
ing, as many as sixteen Irish Members whom he declared te 
be guilty of collective Obstruction,—some of whom, as he very 
frankly admitted, had not individually taken any considerable 
or objectionable part in the criticism of the Bill at that time in 
Committee, and had, therefore, legitimate cause for surprise, 
and a fair excuse even for violence, when they suddenly found 
themselves suspended without warning from the service of 
the House, for an offence of which they were quite uncon- 
scious: But while we felt ourselves bound, in common 
justice, not only to the Irish Members thus taken by surprise, 
but to all English and Scotch Members who might, under 
similar circumstances, be easily included in the same condem- 
nation, to make that protest, we made it, as our readers will 
do us the justice to believe, in no sympathy whatever with the 
systematic Obstructives, who are bringing, and probably quite 
conscious that they are bringing, Parliamentary Government 
into contempt by their conduct. And we must say that on 
Monday last the House appears to us to have lost a most valu- 
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able opportunity of vindicating its own dignity and that of 
its Speaker, against two of the most discreditable infractions of 
its order of which either this or the last Session has any record. 

We always feel disposed to go as far as it is possible to go in 
making allowance for Irish Members, when they are betrayed— 
or appear to be betrayed—into violence by the exceptional mea- 
sures which it has been necessary to take against the disturbers 
of order in Ireland. But on Monday evening that was not the 
subject of debate. The subject of debate was a matter of mere 
form,—namely, that for the remainder of the Session, Orders 
of the Day have precedence of Notices of Motion on Tuesday, 
Government Orders having the priority ; and that Government 
Orders shall have priority also on Wednesday. When this was 
under discussion, Mr. O'Donnell, the Member for Dungaryan, 
got up, and in a speech of which hardly a word was relevant, 
—containing, for instance, such statements as that the new 
yote for Military and Naval Estimates mounted up by extra- 
ordinary amounts every two hours; that India was to be 
asked to contribute towards the expenses of the “ piratical ” 
bombardment of Alexandria; and that Mahommedans were 
praying in all the Mosques for the success of the enemies of 
England,—did his best to turn the discussion of this purely 
formal matter into an angry and passionate squabble. There- 
upon the Speaker very rightly warned him that he was 
wandering into the discussion of a motion not then before the 
House,—namely, Lord Hartington’s proposal to ask the con- 
sent of the House, on some future day, for applying the revenues 
of India to the use of our Indian troops in Egypt,—and that 
he must confine himself to the proposal of the Government. 
Mr. O'Donnell thereupon replied, according to the Daily 
News, as follows:—“I am afraid, Mr. Speaker, that the 
interruptions of honourable Members prevented you from 
hearing what I said. I have not the slightest desire to antici- 
pate the discussion you refer to. It is singularly embarrassing 
to a Member of this House to find that not only what he has 
stated, but what he is about to state, is predicted for him by 
the ‘ presiding authority.’” And the Zimes’ report entirely 
confirms the insolent part of this language. On this, 
the Prime Minister moved that the words be taken down, 
and the Speaker gathering that this was the wish of the 
House, directed them to be taken down. Further, Mr. Glad- 
stone moved that these words be taken into consideration 
on the morrow. Thereupon Mr. Healy jumped up, and 
in a speech not unnaturally much interrupted, declared that 
the Prime Minister had incorporated in himself the functions 
of the Chair, and was assuming powers which did not belong 
to him,—the Speaker here interrupting him to say that there 
had been no departure from the usual course of procedure,— 
that the Speaker had no visible means of arriving at the sense 
of the House at which he said that he had arrived, that Mr. 
O’Donnell’s words were not the words given in the * garbled” 
account of the Prime Minister (Mr. Healy, however, afterwards 
declared that he had not used the word “ garbled ” in any offen- 
sive sense), that the Clerk at the table took down words which he 
could not have heard,—a statement which the Speaker at once 
called upon him to withdraw, and which, therefore, he did 
withdraw,—and finally, that Mr. O’Donnell’s words had only 
attributed to the Speaker a spirit of prophecy, in addition to 
his ordinary qualifications; and that, according to the state- 
ment of the Prime Minister, it was insulting to attribute to 
the Chair the spirit of prophecy. As if this were not enough, 
—and no insult can be greater than to accuse the Speaker 
(quite untruly) of admonishing a Member not to say what he 
is only supposed to be going to say, since that is a positive breach 
both of the spirit and of the letter of the Speaker’s duties,—the 
proper subject in debate was no sooner resumed than Mr. Healy 
declared that if private Members were to be deprived of their 
rights by the Government procedure, he himself should have no 
opportunity of encouraging the Irish Land Commission to do 
their duty properly, by replying to the various attacks made upon 
it, and that the Commission would in that case probably be in- 
timidated and prevented from giving effect to its true judgment ; 
hereupon the Speaker twice warned him to adhere more closely 
to the question before the House, Mr. Healy rejoining in a very 
curt manner that he was closely adhering to it. Of course, this 
was not the case. He had a perfect right to complain of not 
being able to make a motion which he desired to make, but 
to insist that the result of his not making that motion would 
probably be a neglect of its duty by the Irish Land Commission 
was a monstrous abuse of the patience of the House, and a very 
indecent reflection on the character of the Land Commission, 
which in Mr. Healy’s opinion cannot walk alone, but leans at 
every step on Mr. Healy. 








It is obvious, we think, that both Mr. O’Donnell ang M 
Healy, in the course of this most unseemly scene, re 4 
eels é ; z > Tepeated] 
and deliberately offended against the decencies of the Hou 4 
and did their best to undermine the dignity of the Chair : 
is true that Mr. O’Donnell subsequently said that in imputi 
to “the presiding authority” of the House that he founded 
his admonitions on predictions rather than on anything which 
had been actually said, “he had not the slightest intention ¢ 
convey any insult to the Chair,” while Mr. Healy also with, 
drew whatever he was told to withdraw, though he was carefy] 
to say something the next minute quite as bad. But we 
contend that these forced apologies, when made for the pur- 
pose of whitewashing themselves by Members who have been 
repeatedly guilty of the same sort of offence in the House, ought 
not to be accepted by the House. Nothing is easier than to 
withdraw one offensive expression after another, and yet to go 
on through the whole Session, setting an example which would 
render Parliamentary institutions altogether unmanageable; and 
it seems to us that on Monday neither Mr. O'Donnell nor My 
Healy should have been allowed to purge himself of his 
disrespect to the House by this easy method. Neither the 
one nor the other has evinced the slightest contrition for the 
very many offences of the same kind, of which, during both 
the present Session and previous Sessions, they have been 
guilty. Both of them are able men, one of them a man of 
very unusual ability ; and neither, therefore, has the slightest 
excuse on the score of obtuseness or misapprehension. On the 
present occasion, after a long series of such collisions with the 
authorities of the House, the offence was absolutely a super- 
fluity of naughtiness. Mr. O'Donnel ‘says in his letter to 
Wednesday’s Zimes that the Speaker himself used the future 
tense as to what he (Mr. O'Donnell) was intending to do; but this 
is, of course, a mere and grossly disrespectful quibble. The 
Speaker judged, as he was entitled to judge, of Mr. O’Donnell’s 
purpose by Mr, O'Donnell’s actual achievements. He had been 
talking with complete and violent irrelevance for many 
minutes, and appeared to be going on in the same style. 
Mr. O'Donnell might obviously have reserved all his remarks on 
the “ piratical” character of the bombardment of Alexandria, 
and the Moslemite prayers for the failure of our troops, for 
the debate on Mr, Gladstone’s motion ; Mr. Healy might have 
delivered his homily on the probable moral cowardice 
which he anticipated from the Land Commission, during the 
debate on the Lords’ Amendments of the Arrears Bill; so that 
there was absolutely no excuse for these violent irrelevancies, 
Both Members must appear to all careful observers to have been 
deliberately trying the temper of the House to the very utmost 
to which they dared go, and to have only withdrawn their 
words when it seemed likely that any further persist- 
ence would deprive them of the chance of gepeating similar 
offences in future. That is not the sort of withdrawal to 
which the House is entitled. And we hold that the House 
has been guilty of gross weakness, in not seizing the occasion 
to make a signal example of Members who had long been deliber- 
ately trifling with the too great patience of the Speaker, and 
making experiments on the endurance, or as they probably 
thought it, the dullness and tameness, of the House of Com- 
mons. In our opinion, the public should carefully note these 
things. Without making some example of those who are 
attempting to bring our Parliamentary institutions into dis- 
grace, we shall never have a working House of Commons 
again. This licence has now gone on for three Sessions at 
least, sometimes with, but oftener without, excuse. On 
Monday, there was not even a shred of extenuating cir- 
cumstance. Both the offending Members appear to us 
to have acted not only without heat, but without a pretence 
for heat, on a subject which could not possibly have ex- 
cited their passions, and on which, as a matter of fact, 
those passions were not excited. Indeed their object looks to 
ordinary observers like a deliberate design of bringing the 
TIouse of Commons into discredit. The occasion should, we 
think, have been seized to read a lesson of just severity to 
this class of Members. And that the occasion was lost, that 
the almost infinite lenity of the House was once more illus- 
trated, seems to us to show a want of wisdom. There 
is nothing but weakness in always pardoning pertinacious 
and impenitent offenders. And on Monday, two most per- 
tinacious and impenitent offenders committed an offence for 
which there was less excuse than ever before, and hardly took 
even the trouble to disguise the scorn with which they re- 
garded the authorities who shrank from enforcing the 
legitimate and wholesome penalty. 
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LORD BRABOURNE. 


T is quite clear that Lord Brabourne has made up his mind 
I never to forgive Mr. Gladstone for having made him only 
a Peer, when he thought himself entitled to be a Cabinet 
Minister. Not that Lord Brabourne objects to his peerage. 
He evidently enjoys it. But what puzzles and annoys him is, 
that Mr. Gladstone should have shelved him with a peerage. 
The prize, indeed, was too tempting to be rejected. It would 
probably never be offered again ; and meanwhile the Govern- 
ment was formed, and Mr. Knatchbull-Hugessen was not in it. 
What was to be done? Nobody would suspect him of having 
refused office, and for an aspirant to Cabinet office to find 
himself suddenly reduced to the rank of a mere private in the 
Liberal Army was an intolerable idea. Where was he to sit? 
Not on any of the benches occupied by the regular supporters 
of the Government; for how could he support a Liberal 
Government which had failed to appreciate his qualities 
and claims? On the other hand, how could an Old Whig 
sit among Radicals below the gangway? It was a painful 
dilemma, for a respectable gentleman who industriously prac- 
tised the réle of a Leader of Opposition in the last Parliament, 
whenever the Liberal Chiefs happened to be away ; and Mr. 
Knatchbull-Hugessen solved the problem by becoming Lord 
Brabourne. The Peers have now accordingly among them 
a man with a grievance, and rumour has it that Lord Bra- 
bourne has already achieved in that august assembly the 
reputation of leading, facile princeps, the first of the “two 
mighty tribes of bores and bored” into which, according to 
Byron, “Society is now” divided. Last Friday evening Lord 
Brabourne declared in the House of Lords that “if, in the early 
part of 1880, he could have been endowed with the spirit of 
prophecy ..... . he certainly should not have been there 
to address their Lordships to-night.” Fancy the shudder 
which must have passed through the assembled Peers, as they 
learnt for the first time that Lord Brabourne’s voice would 
never have been heard among them but for the providential 
accident of his not being “ endowed with the spirit of pro- 
phecy!” “For great as was the honour of a seat in their 
Lordships’ House,” continued Lord Brabourne,—and, as report 
avers, amid much half-suppressed laughter from the Peers,— 
“it was not an honour which he should have ventured to 
accept, if he could have foreseen that he should feel abso- 
lutely bound, within so short a time, to oppose the policy 
of the Minister’ who transformed Mr. Knatchbull-Hugessen 
into Lord Brabourne. It is a pity Lord Brabourne did not 
explain why he felt “absolutely bound” to take so unusual 
a course, for an unusual course it certainly is. The Land 
Act is by no means the only question upon which Lord 
Brabourne has vehemently attacked “the policy of the 
Minister” from whom he received the peerage which en- 
ables him to fling his irresponsible accusations against the 
party to which he professes to belong. He has been in astate 
of chronic opposition to Mr. Gladstone almost from the day on 
which he passed through “ the ivory gates” of the House of 
Lords. The necessity must have been great indeed which 
could have forced an honourable man to violate so ostenta- 
tiously all the time-honoured traditions of political life. And 
we search in vain for any adequate explanation in Lord Bra- 
bourne’s long speech, Let us glance at the ostensible grounds 
of his quarrel with Mr. Gladstone’s Government. 

Lord Brabourne, forgetting that he was himself a subordi- 
nate member of the Liberal Government of 1870, stigmatises 
the Land Act of that year as revolutionary; and he taunts 
Mr. Gladstone with having declared that the Act of 
1870 would settle, once for all, the Land Question in 
Ireland. Yet it was not Mr. Gladstone who reopened the 
question. It was reopened by Lord Beaconsfield, when he 
appointed a Royal Commission to inquire into the Land 
system of the United Kingdom, including Ireland. But 
Lord Brabourne apparently has no objection to revolutionary 
legislation on the subject of land, however frequent, provided 
only that it does not come from Mr. Gladstone. It is hardly 
accurate to describe the Land Acts of 1870 and 1881 as “a 
revolution in the system of land laws every ten or twelve 
years.” Lord Brabourne has no reason whatever to suppose 
that apy Liberal politician contemplates any revolutionary 
change in the land laws of Ireland “every ten years.” On 
the other hand, his political experience ought to have taught 
him that there is no such thing as finality in politics. In 
systems of land laws, as in everything else, the “ fundamental 
axiom of a sound political faith” is to correct existing laws 
whenever they are found to violate justice and to be detri- 








mental to the State. But what has Lord Brabourne to say of 
the scheme of the Conservative party proposed, not “ten or 
twelve years,” but only one year, after Mr. Gladstone’s second 
Land Act? That scheme—we mean the recommendations of 
Lord Donoughmore’s Committee, which Lord Salisbury has 
publicly adopted—is incomparably the most revolutionary 
proposal with respect to land that has ever been made in 
this country by any responsible politician. It is a proposal 
to transfer the whole land of Ireland from its present owners 
to their tenants, on the following terms :— 

“That the advances of the State for the purpose of facilitating 
purchase should be at the rate of £3 per cent., and that the repay- 
ment should be by annual instalments of three and a half per cent., 
spreading over sixty-six years; or of £4 per cent., spreading over 
forty-six years, whichever term may be selected for the operation.” 
How this would work, is thus explained :— 

“Taking the case of a tenant paying a rent of £50, and agreeing 

with his landlord for a sale at twenty years’ purchase, the tenant 
would make to the State an annual payment of £35, being £3 10s. per 
cent., or £40, being £4 per cent. on £1,000. He would also be liable 
for £5, the additional taxation falling on him as owner. His annual 
liability would, therefore, be £40, or £49 (as the case might be), or 
a reduction of £10 or £20 per cent. on his present rent, with the 
advantage of any possible increment.” 
But if it be good policy to transfer the land of Ireland to the 
tenants, by the simple process of State advances equivalent to 
a reduction of £10 or £20 per cent. of their present rents for 
a period of forty-six or sixty-six years, “as the case might be,’ 
we should like to know how the application of this policy is 
to be restricted to the case of Ireland? Why should not the 
farmers of England and Scotland demand to be made owners, 
on similar terms, of the Jand they till? Both in his Land 
Legislation of 1870 and 1881 Mr. Gladstone strove to correct 
the Land Laws of Ireland only in so far as they differed in 
substantial justice from the Land Laws of England and Scot- 
land. But the legislation now proposed by the Tory Party is 
just as applicable to England and Scotland as it is to Ireland, 
and may yet lead to momentous results on this side of St. 
George’s Channel. Thirty years ago, Lord Macaulay expressed 
his anxiety about Tory legislation, in the following prophetic 
language :— 

“ What precisely I am to expect of them I do not know; whether 
the most violent opposition to every change, or the most insanely 
violent change. If I look to their conduct, I find the gravest reasons 
for apprehending that they may, at one time, resist the most just 
demands, and at another time, from the merest caprice, propose the 
wildest innovations. On the whole, what I do expect is that they 
will offer a pertinacious, vehement, provoking opposition to safe und 
reasonable change; and that then, in some moment of fear or caprice, 
they will bring in and fling on the table, in a fit of desperation or 
levity, some plan which will loosen the very foundations of Society.” 
How truly this prediction was fulfilled in the case of Parlia- 
mentary Reform nobody has acknowledged with such vehe- 
ment resentment as Lord Salisbury, and now he seems ina 
fair way himself to eclipse his late chief in the art of violent 
opposition to salutary change, to be followed by some revolu- 
tionary manecuvre far beyond the dreams of the wildest 
Radicalism. He opposes the Arrears Bill, as it left the 
House of Commons, partly on economic grounds, and partly on 
the ground of its interfering too much between landlord and 
tenant; and, meanwhile, he has himself been stumping the 
country with a scheme for expropriating Irish landlords, on 
terms which would make the taxpayers of this country re- 
sponsible for some £200,000,000. 

But Lord Brabourne is blind to all this. Te is careful to 
strain out the Liberal gnat, but has no objection to swallow 
the Tory camel. Whatever Mr. Gladstone does is revolu- 
tionary, and violates some “fundamental axiom” in the 
political creed of Lord Brabourne. Without an acre of land 
in Ireland, he has chosen the part of the Aunt Sally of Irish 
politics, in whose gaping mouth the Irish landlords deposit 
all the rubbish which they wish to see flung at Mr. Gladstone 
from the elevated position of a bench in the House of Lords, 
Lord Brabourne’s personal attacks on the Irish Sub-Commis- 
sioners, on information supplied by anonymous accusers, was 
as outrageous as it was proved by Lord Carlingford to be unjust. 
A single specimen will suflice. One of the Sub-Commissioners 
vilified by Lord Brabourne was a Mr. Davidson. But Mr. 
Davidson, according to Lord Carlingford, “ had been a practi- 
cal farmer, a magistrate for County Down, and a coroner for 
the county, and had been strongly recommended by all parties 
in the district,—by Lord Arthur Hill, Mr. Mulholland, and 
gentlemen of that class.” The truth is, Lord Brabourne has 
mistaken his vocation. He is a charming writer of stories for 
the nursery, but Nature does not seem to have intended him 
for the career of a statesman. 
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EDUCATIONAL PROGRESS IN SCOTLAND. 


HERE seems at last a reasonable prospect of the passing 
of a measure, which Mr. Mundella has brought forward 
during three Parliamentary Sessions, for extending the useful- 
ness of Educational Endowments in Scotland, and, to quote the 
significant words of the preamble, “so far as may be to make 
an adequate portion of such endowments available for afford- 
ing to boys and girls of promise opportunities for obtaining 
higher education, of the kind best suited to aid their advance- 
ment in life.’ The Bill passed through committee in the 
Commons on Saturday, and is not likely to be rejected 
by the Peers. Lord Salisbury’s well known zeal for the 
“pious founder” may indeed lead him to object to a 
suggestion which Mr. Mundella accepted at the eleventh hour, 
reducing the date of endowments to be dealt with from forty 
‘to ten years from the passing of the measure. It was in the 
year 1872 that the Elementary Education Act was passed 
which is now in force in Scotland, and which marks a most 
important stage in its intellectual history; and the char- 
acter of the change that will be effected by the pro- 
posal now accepted may be inferred from the fact that 
in Glasgow alone it will place upwards of £400,000 
of endowments, instead of £100,000, at the disposal of the 
Executive Commission to be immediately appointed. On 
Saturday, however, Conservative Members were quite as 
eager as Liberals in urging this alteration on Mr. Mundella, 
and this fact may have weight with Lord Salisbury. 
it is a curiosity of fate that Mr. Lyon Playfair should pre- 
side over the Parliamentary destinies of this measure. No 
living Scotchman has done more to open the eyes of his country- 
men to the obscurantist and extravagant management of their 
Educational Trusts. In 1869, and in opposition to a permissive 
Bill allowing these Trusts to reform themselves, he delivered a 
‘powerful speech on their weak points, and especially on the 
evils of the celebrated Hospital system. He predicted that 
permissive Bills would simply block up the way towards effective 
reform, by favouring “crude and disjointed schemes of self- 
reform.” His prediction has been fulfilled. Most, though 
not all, of the Scotch Trusts have either refused to re- 
‘form themselves, or have brought forward “crude and 
disjointed schemes” of reform. The last effort in the 
way of permissive legislation was made in 1575.. The 
present Government have been compelled, in consequence of 
the failure of that effort, to introduce a final measure, 
of a compulsory character, empowering an Executive Com- 
mission to frame schemes of reform for Trusts, and allowing the 
Governing Bodies which are themselves reformed, only to 
administer the new schemes. It is this final measure that. 
appropriately enough, has just passed through what seems its 
crucial stages, under the eye and supervision of Mr, Playfair. 
A purely Scotch Bill of this kind is full of technicalities which 
are practically inexplicable, and deals with vested interests 
that seem altogether trivial,to the English mind. Mr. Mundella, 
however, put both its character and the objects of its oppo- 
nents in a nutshell, on Saturday. ‘‘ We spend in Scotland,” 
he said, “about a million a year upon public Elementary 
Schools, and there are about £200,000 a year of endowments. 
The whole object of a very few of the Scotch Members is to 
apply these endowments to save the rates and taxes, whereas 
this £200,000 might be so applied as to raise the whole char- 
acter of the Education of Scotland, giving to every poor but 
clever boy or girl a chance of rising to something better.” Mr. 
Mundella takes a rather optimistic view of the future, however. 
That would, indeed, be a glad day for the educational reformers 
of Scotland, which should see £200,000 added to the present 
annual income of her secondary instruction. At the present 
moment, such endowment amounts to £16,550 a year, of 
which only £5,400 goes to those institutions which would 
be styled in England secondary or grammar schools. We are 
not quite sure that Mr. Mundella is right in his figures. No 
thoroughly accurate register of Scotch Endowments has been 
kept, but the total reported on by a Royal Commission 
in 1875 yielded £174,000 a year. Supposing, however, this 
sum to have increased since 1875 to Mr. Mundella’s £200,000, 
how much, or rather how little, of that will be available for 
the general purposes of secondary education ? In order to get his 
Bill passed, he has tied up himself, Parliament, and the coming 
Executive Commission most tightly to respect the wishes of 
founders as to the localities their endowments are to benefit, 
as to the giving of gratuitous elementary education, and as to 
the maintenance of certain charities. Anything like a 
general or systematic endowment of secondary education 








in Scotland is thus out of the question. In order tos 
how the Bill will act, let us take the case of ae rier 
managers of whose Heriot’s Hospital have woharioaile te : 
the head and front of the opposition to this Bill, Out Bs 
total income of £26,000, they devote between £8,000 i 
£10,000 to the gratuitous education of tl in whine 
U5 g of the poor, in schools of 
their own. These schools can, when the Act is passed, be 
closed, or devoted to other purposes. The children in ‘ion 
can be sent to the Board schools, where they will get the same 
education, at a fourth of the cost to the Trust. The sum thus 
saved, some £6,000 or £7,000, will be used, as Mr. Mundella 
says, as a ladder to raise poor children to the higher schools— 
which are so numerous and so excellent in Edinburgh—anq 
put them in the way of a higher education than the Heriot 
schools can give. 

The practical effect of the measure, so far as Scotland generally 
is concerned, may be thus summed up. Edinburgh, per 

» ma up gh, perhaps 
Glasgow also, will get a good technical college. The secondary 
schools there and in the smaller provincial towns may get 
some direct addition to their revenues, and also some indirect 
endowment, in the shape of university and technical bursaries 
and scholarships, for the promising children of what Professor 
Bryce says very properly should be called, not the poor, but the 
industrial classes. This is not much, but it is something. The 
Executive University Commission, which will probably be 
issued next year, may also do alittle towards the organising of 
secondary as well as of superior instruction. Some benefit, too, 
may be expected from a very sensible Circular which the Edu- 
cation Department recently sent to the Scotch School Boards, 
In this it was shown how, in a quiet and inexpensive way, 
Boards may even now do a good deal for public in- 
struction,—the distinction between elementary and _ secon- 
dary education is officially unknown in Scotland—by co- 
operating with each other in grading schools, in establishing a 
higher-class public school in every country district, and, where 
possible, in connecting such institutions with the middle-class 
schools in the provincial towns by a chain of bursaries. 

All this will do good, but the true organisation and endowment 
of secondary education in Scotland on a permanent basis are 
still in the future. We are surprised that the minority of the 
Scotch Members who opposed Mr. Mundella’s Bill did not 
see this. The arguments they offered in criticising it 
and the amendments they brought forward in committee say 
very little for their intelligence in educational matters, or even 
for their historical information. Some excuse, such asthe natural 
infirmity associated with common-place ambitions. may be 
offered for the Heriot Trustees, who have been fighting desper- 
ately for the maintenance of what has been to them a source of 
power and a fountain of patronage. But the din that was 
made about free education on Saturday had no meaning. If 
Scotland wishes for free education, it must be introduced by a 
comprehensive measure, not smuggled into a few towns through 
hospital charities. Then, again, the talk indulged in as 
to “the popularly-elected element” in the future governing 
bodies of educational Trusts can only be described, in Sir 
Stafford Northcote’s phrase, as “an unreasoning panic.” The 
Members who used it forgot that these Trusts are essentially 
private. When, in 1623, George Heriot left his money to be 
managed by the Edinburgh Town Council, that body was not 
popularly elected. Besides, Mr. Mundella has on this matter 
done all he can, if not more than he should. He has intro- 
duced into Trusts hitherto absolutely close a popular element 
to the extent of a third. In Trusts, again, which have hitherto 
been partly open, he has raised the popular element repre- 
sented by town councils and school boards to two-thirds. 
There will be little enough room left on these governing bodies 
for the representation of those intelligent men, to be found 
especially in country dristricts, who are invaluable for aiding 
in the promotion of public culture, but who can never be 
induced to face the ordeal of popular election. When Scot- 
land is ripe for the endowment of secondary education on a 
truly national basis, then by all means let the organisation of 
that education, or the compulsory elementary education now 
established, be entrusted entirely to popular Boards. Were 
we to judge of the public spirit and enlightenment of thecountry 
solely by the character of the opposition offered to this modest 
measure by a minority of Scotch Representatives, we should 
say that that time is far off indeed. ; 





THE REPORT ON THE LAW OF DISTRESS. 


: i Report of the Select Committee on the Law of Distress 
shows a decided, and perhaps unexpected, amount of 
agreement upon the expediency of retaining the principle, 
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while restricting the limits within which it shall be applied. | 
There was no division on the question that the Draft Report 
propose 1 by Mr. Salt be read a second time, in preference to 
that proposed by Mr. James Howard, and all the important | 
amendments proposed by Mr. Howard were rejected by large 
majorities. The difference between the two opinions repre- 
sented in the Committee may be stated in this way. The 
opponents of the Law of Distress hold that when rent is in 
arrear, the contract between the landlord and the tenant 
should be annulled as soon as possible. The fact that 
the rent has not been paid is a proof that the con- 
tract is no longer beneficial to either party. The land- 
lord has not received the consideration in view of which 
he has lent his land to the tenant; consequently, the 
land ought at once to be returned to him. The tenant finds 
himself saddled with an obligation which he is not able to 
fulfil; consequently, the greatest service that can be done to 
him is to relieve him of the obligation, and enable him to 
start afresh in some other trade, or in the same trade under 
more favourable conditions. As regards the money he already 
owes, the landlord ought to stand on the same footing as any 
other creditor. In fact, if not in name, the tenant is bank- 
rupt, and whatever there is on the farm ought to be equally 
divided among his creditors. The bankers who have 
lent him money to buy stock, or the implement-maker 
who has given him credit for agricultural machinery, has 
contributed as largely to his chances of success as the man 
who has lent him the land; and all three ought to have the 
same rights, when it comes to securing what can be saved from 
the wreck. The defenders of the law do not attempt to rest 
their case on any such broad grounds as this. They are con- 
tent to plead that the law as it is works well, and that by cer- 
tain modifications it may be made to work still better. It is 
beneficial to landlords, because it enables them to borrow 
money on easier terms. The value of land asa security de- 
pends largely on the power of the landlord to recover, in all 
eases, if not his rent, at least an equivalent for his rent. 
Without this, a mortgagee would often have to investigate 
the solvency of the mortgagor’s tenants, as well as of the 
mortgagor himself. Now, he knows that whether the tenants 
are solvent or insolvent, the landlord will get the value of the 
rent off the farm, and so have the means of paying him his 
interest as it falls due. Further, they say. the landlord is 
now able to let his land to a class of tenants who, without a 
law of distress, would find it difficult to get farms at all. 
When the tenant has ample capital, a law of distress is a 
dead-letter. Such a man is not likely to fall behind in his 
rent. But it is not desirable that only men with large capital 
should be able to become farmers. There are many men who 
have an amount of knowledge and industry which, if they can 
once get a farm on which to exercise them, may make them 
very valuable tenants. The existence of the right of distress 
enables a landlord to give them the opening they want. He 
might not be able, or might not choose, to risk the loss of his 
rent; but if that is secured to him in any event, he is quite 
willing to take as a tenant a farmer who, though he has no 
capital, has to all appearance the knowledge and the industry 
which create capital. In many cases, this is a benefit to the 
public, as well as to the farmer. It brings into cultivation 
soils which a wealthy tenant would not care to take in hand, 
and so increases the food-producing area of the country. 


On the other side it is contended that the certainty of 
getting an equivalent for his rent, whether the tenant is able 
or not to pay the rent itself, has induced landlords to let their 
farms not merely to men without capital, who possess know- 
ledge and industry, but to men who are equally destitute of 
all three qualifications. It happens not infrequently that, the 
less chance a man has of making his living by farming the 
more confident he is of his power to do so. Such a man 
will be ready to offer a higher rent than a_ really 
solvent tenant will offer, and in this way a worth- 
less class of farmers is created, and the rents of those 
who really deserve encouragement are thereby raised. There 
exists, according to this theory, an unhealthy competi- 
tion for farms, and the knowledge that they are secure of the 
rent tempts landlords to minister to this competition. Upon 
good land it is not expedient to multiply tenants with insufli- 
cient capital, while farms which tenants with capital will not 
take, will pass into the hands of the tenant with whom know- 
ledge and industry supply the place of capital, whether the law 
of distress be maintained or repealed. In the present state of 
husbandry, it is not enough for a farmer to have land; he 
must have manures, implements, and feeding-stuffs. If he has 








not the money wherewith to buy them, he must either borrow 
it from his bankers, or get the goods on credit, and in both 
these processes he is headed by the circumstance that his 
landlord has a first claim upon his effects. He is unable, 


‘therefore, to buy all that he wants in these ways, and 


both he and the public suffer by reason of the inferior farm- 
ing to which the absence of credit compels him to resort. To 
this the advocate of the law of distress rejoins that it is not at 
all good for a farmer to have unlimited credit, either with 
bankers or dealers. The competition that exists in both 
branches of trade leads those engaged in them to solicit the 
farmer's custom, and so to encourage him to go into debt beyond 
his means of payment. The knowledge that if he becomes a 
bankrupt, the landlord’s claim on his assets must be satisfied 
before the other creditors can come in for any share at all, 
operates as a salutary check upon this tendency, and so pro- 
tects the farmer against himself. Very competent authoritios 
are of opinion that one great reason why the farmers have 
come through the agricultural depression as well as they have 
done is, that owing to the law of distress they entered upon 
it with very few debts. If their credit had been better, the 
demands on them would have been greater, without their 
ability to meet them being increased in proportion. 

The case seems to us to be one in which the practical argu- 
ments are so nicely balanced that it is permissible to be guided 
by theoretical considerations. The plea in behalf of the law 
of distress is a plea in favour of Protection. The landlord is 
to be protected against the necessity of making a careful selec- 
tion of tenants; the mortgagee is to be protected against the 
necessity of inquiring into the solvency of the tenants of the 
owner to whom he lends money; the farmer without capital is 
to be protected against the farmer with abundance of capital ; 
and farmers generally are to be protected against bankers, 
who are too eager to lend them money, and traders who are too 
ready tolet them run up long bills. If a clear case could be made 
out in favour of these several methods of protection, we should 
have no objection to sceing them maintained. But if the 
ease in their favour is exactly balanced by the case against: 
them, there seems nothing to prevent us from falling back 
upon the general principle that matters of this kind are best 
left to settle themselves, without the intervention of the law. 
In the absence of a law of distress, landlords will, in the end, 
find out for themselves that industry and knowledge will 
sometimes supply the place of capital ; farmers will find out 
for themselves that to buy more than they have the means of 
paying for, or to borrow what they cannot return, is none the 
less ruinous because the money borrowed is spent on stocking 
the farm, or the goods bought are used in improving it. 
These are elementary truths, after all, and we cannot see thas 
where no undoubted and unmistakeable good is to be realised 
by disregarding them, there is any reason for keeping in force. 
a law which undoubtedly contravenes them. 





THE EVIDENCE OF EXTRAORDINARY EVENTS. 

l° a man necessarily credulous who can be copvinced Ly 

ordinary evidence of the reality of extraordinary events } 
We should reply, certainly not, so long, at least, as the 
ordinary evidence bears fully and clearly on the most important 
of all the issues, which we take to be this,—that the so-called 
extraordinary event is not a very ordinary event under some 
slight disguise. Professor Balfour Stewart, in some remarks 
made at the first general meeting of the Society for Psychicai 
Research (which was discussing the reality of what has been 
called “thought-reading ”’), gives a very admirable illustration 
of the point we wish to make (we quote from a report of his 
address given in the number of Light which appeared last 
Saturday) : 


“Tt so happens,” he said, “that there is in science a phenomenon 


that has been frequently observed by trustworthy observers, brt 
that until very recently has hardly been accepted at all as anything 
that could possibly have occurred. I alludeeto the case of 
globular lightning. It was said in objection to all the evidence 
with reference to elobular lightning, that is to say, a thunder- 


bolt travelling at a slow rate, and afterwards exploding and 
giving rise to lightnings of the ordinary kind, that what occurs 
isan electric discharge, and that all electric discharges must necessarily 
take place in a moment of time inappreciably small. Of late years, 
however, some physicists have suggested that this globular lightning, 
irstead of being an ordinary electric discharge, is really a sort ci 
travelling Leyden jar, and I believe one foreign observer has shewn 
in some experiments that something analogous to that on a small 
scale may be artificially produced. I think I am entitled to say that 
a change of tone has consequently taken place among physicists witiz 
regard to the evidence for globular lightning. The evidence, of 
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course, remains as before. A little additional evidence accumulates 
now and then, but the great bulk remains as it was. The fact that 
we are able to explain this phenomenon without overthrowing 
entirely our received views on electricity, has certainly enabled 
people to accept that evidence that they would not have accepted 
before. Thus we see that the reason why this evidence was not 
accepted before, was because the hypothesis with regard to electric 
discharges was insufficient. We imagined that there could not be 
anything but an ordinary electric discharge ; we did not imagine the 
possibility of what may be called a travelling Leyden jar.” 

And Professor Balfour Stewart applies that illustration to the 
subject of thought-reading in this way. There is no more 
doubt, he says, that the ordinary communication between mind 
and mind is through the rapid action of the senses, than there 
is that the ordinary electric discharge is in a line of sparks, and 
not globular; but just as science has, latterly at least, con- 
sented to entertain the idea that there is at least a possi 
bility of globular lightning, which ought to make scientific men 
attend very carefully to all the alleged cases of globular lightning, 
so he thinks that it only needs the glimpse of a new theory of a 
different, though much rarer, mode of communicating between 
mind and mind, to make students of mental phenomena attend 
very carefully to all facts which appear to point in this direction. 
Now, the question which we should like to put is this,—Was 
the sort of evidence considered requisite to establish the 
fact of globular lightning, before the conception of a travelling 
Leyden jar had been suggested, different in kind from what 
it is now, when a possible explanation of the phenomenon 
has been suggested? It is clear enough, we think, that what 
was wanted was not any extraordinary amount of evidence, but 
good, substantial, ordinary evidence, directed, however, to this one 
point,—to show, namely, that the lightning observed was not an 
ordinary electric discharge, but was essentially different from it, 
in being an explosion in all directions of a travelling reservoir 
of electricity. It is just the same with what is called thought- 
reading. What we want in order to prove that there are 
occasionally other avenues of communication between mind 
and mind besides the ordinary senses, is not any extra- 
ordinary amount of evidence, but a sufficient amount of 
ordinary evidence directed to this one point,—that in cases of 
thought-reading there is no means of communication of the 
ordinary kind open between the two minds, none, that is, by 
sight, or hearing, or touch, or smell, or taste, or general mus- 
cular action; andif this be once satisfactorily established on the 
same sort of evidence on which it might be satisfactorily 
established that the electric discharge was not of the ordinary 
kind, the “thought-reading” would be, we do not say 
proved, without a great number of verifications, but, at least, 
shown to be the sort of phenomenon well worthy of closer 
and elaborate investigation. Our position is this,—that it is a 
complete mistake to suppose that an alleged new phenomenon can- 
not be established, except by an altogether exceptional amount 
of evidence. It may be established by a substantial amount 
of evidence of a very ordinary kind, so long as that evidence goes 
to the right point, that is, to show that it is not a very ordinary 
phenomenon in disguise; that the so-called thought-reading, for 
example, does not arise from collusion, or from involuntary 
movements of the eye, or mouth, or hand, interpreted with un- 
conscious swiftness by the thought-reader, but is due to a 
genuine flash from one mind,— or, if you please, brain,—to the 
other, unactompanied by any signs or indications such as are 
used in the ordinary intercourse of men to suggest the con- 
ceptions conveyed. 

There is an absurd notion current that if it be possible to 
explain what is alleged to be a new and extraordinary pheno- 
menon as an old and very ordinary phenomenon by assuming 
fraud or collusion, nobody need consider any other hypothesis, 
till he has satisfied himself, by his own individual ex- 
periments, that this explanation is not the true one. We 
cannot imagine any notion less reasonable, supposing, of course, 
that the persons on whose experiments you are relying are so 
thoroughly kno#n to you, that on any matter within the sphere 
of common experience you would regard the possibility of 
fraud as one virtually out of the question, even though a man’s 
life hung upon the event. For example, it was alleged only the 
other day, on most respectable authority which no one ever 
thought of challenging, that a man without a hat, covered with 
blood and with a watch-chain dangling from his boot, got out 
of the train from London to Brighton,—an extraordinary event, 
certainly, but not one which it required more than ordinary 
evidence to prove, so long as that ordinary evidence was 
directed to the principal and essential facts of the case— 








‘snitinaeaaanals 
namely, that the senses of more than one witness, when 


directed to his person, attested his hatlessness, the blood 
sprinkled upon him, andthe watch-chain dangling from his boot 
A man’s life hung upon the truth of this evidence. But no one tor 
a moment ventured to doubt the trustworthiness of the evidence 
simply because it went to prove a very unusual circumstance, 
If Lefroy, the person whose life was at stake, had instructed hig 
counsel to assert that the fact did not happen, that he was 
never in the circumstances alleged, and that collusion would 
explain it all, the public would have mocked at the defence set 
up. And if it had been urged that to prove so extraordinary 
an occurrence, you must have a great deal more than ordinary 
evidence, since ordinary evidence could always be explained by 
an agreement to deceive, the reply would, of course, be, “ Cer. 
tainly ; but in the case of these respectable witnesses, who are 
not the sort of men to swear away a man’s life, where was the 
motive for such a base and cruel conspiracy to destroy both life 
and reputation ?” Well, we say exactly the same thing, in rela. 
tion to the alleged facts of “thought-reading.” So far as the 
facts can be explained by any hypothesis perfectly consistent 
with good-faith on the part of the investigators, and also con- 
sistent with what is known of the ordinary laws of mental com. 
munication, that is the most natural and legitimate explanation, 
But nothing can be less reasonable than to prefer the hypo- 
thesis of fraud and collusion to the hypothesis that you have 
really got hold of a new kind of phenomenon which requires an 
enlargement of our ordinary theory, when you are dealing with 
men whose evidence you would cheerfully accept in any other 
sphere of life as final and conclusive. 

What we hold, then, in relation to these alleged facts of 
Thought-reading, or similarly rare events, is, first, that the men 
who investigate the subject shall be men, like Professor Barrett 
and Professor Balfour Stewart, who are so far known to the world 
to be at once men of honour and men intimately acquainted 
with the chief sources of error and illusion, that their own per- 
sonal conviction on the results, obviously creates a strong 
primary case for investigation ; and next, that in the investiga- 
tions they prosecute, they shall direct their chiefattention towards 
excluding all possibility, first, of trick on the part of the subject 
of the experiment; and next, of the involuntary interpretation of 
the signs which might be given by the countenances of others. If 
these are the objects carefully kept in view, we deny that it isin 
any sense scientific to assume that you must have a quite 
extraordinary mass of evidence, to show that there are mental 
phenomenaclearly outside the region of those which may be called 
normal, those, namely, of which we have already established the 
general law. It is far more reasonable, indeed, to suppose that 
globular lightning is impossible, till you have imagined some sort 
of theory on which it can be shown to be possible, than it is to 
suppose that thought-reading without the usual avenues of 
sense is impossible, until you have got some glimpse of the sort 
of way in which it may be possible. We call the one more reason- 
able than the other, solely because it is clear that a great deal 
more is known of the theory of electrical phenomena than is as 
yet known of the theory of the communication between mind 
and mind. If sceptics tell us that sufficient care has not been 
taken to exclude trick on the part of the subjects, or in- 
voluntary betrayal on the part of the investigators, we concede 
that it is quite reasonable to have the phenomena all reviewed 
by new investigators who are suspicious of the old methods ; 
to take more care, for instance, that the thought-readers shall 
be blindfolded and have their ears stopped, and so forth. That 
is perfectly reasonable. If all experiments should fail with a child 
blindfolded and with its ears stopped, with whom a great 
proportion had succeeded when its eyes were not blinded and 
its ears were open, we should say at once that a great step had 
been taken towards showing that, in its case at least, it was 
the sharpness of the ordinary perceptions, and not any new 
phenomenon, which the previous experiments had elicited. But in 
the meantime, though we should partly suspend our judgments, 
we should be disposed to say that Professor Barrett and Pro- 
fessor Balfour Stewart were more likely to judge soberly of the 
probabilities of this source of error, than sceptics who had not 
been present,at the experiments. 

Again, we will illustrate our meaning by a very different 
class of experiences. Miss Cobbe, in the interesting volume of 
essays which she has just published,* has brought a considerable 
amount of evidence to show that at the moment of death, there 
appears to be frequently a vision of those who have gone 





* The Peak in Darien. London: Williams and Norgate. 
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pefore which fills the passing spirit of the dying man 
with delight and wonder. Of that class of phenomena 
we should say that it is perfectly clear you ought to 
accept it on the evidence of those whose evidence you would 
accept at once in any Court of justice or in any drawing-room 
for facts of a rare, but less spiritual kind. At the same time, we 
should not be at all prepared to say that because the dying man 
or woman really believed that others long dead were present 
with him or her, we ought to assume that the phenomenon 
was more than subjective. If a dying man sees his long-dead 
prother standing beside him, that may be either a perception of 
the ordinary kind, or, what is @ priori more likely, an act of 
exalted imagination, due to the, perhaps, excited state of the 
prain at the moment of death. It would be unreasonable to 
interpret as certainly otherwise than subjective a class of pheno- 
mena which are admittedly perceived chiefly when the brain of 
those to whom they occur is in a very exceptional state. But if 
this class of phenomena as to the visions of dying people be 
supplemented by the mass of evidence, to which Professor 
Balfour Stewart alluded, of the appearance of dying persons to 
healthy persons at a distance at the moment of their death,—that 
death being at the time a quite unexpected and unfeared event, 
—then the evidence for the objective character of the visions 
previously mentioned would be very much strengthened, since it 
would then be shown that it is not the mere subjective 
imagination which is heightened at that moment, but that 
there is also a new power of affecting other quite normal 
bodily organisations at a distance from the patient, organisations 
which there would have beeu no means of affecting under ordi- 
nary circumstances. And combining the two classes of facts, 
we should certainly be prepared to argue that the latter gave 
an importance, though not, of course, a demonstrative value, 
to the former, which they would not otherwise possess. 

However, that is only an illustration. The main purpose of 
this paper will be answered, if we induce a few of our readers to 
think that what is needed for the evidence of extraordinory pheno- 
mena is not an extraordinary amount of evidence, but good, 
valid, ordinary evidence, directed to the main point,—the sub- 
stantial difference between the phenomena alleged to be new, 
—to be, that is, of a kind requiring a great extension of our 
ordinary theories,—and the normal phenomena of which we 
already know the main features and laws. 





AN ACTOR ON ACTING. 

HE “ Dramatic Séance” at the Lyceum Theatre on last 
Wednesday was attended by a numerous and representa- 

tive assembly, in which actors, actual and potential, prepon- 
derated. Great interest in the discourse delivered by Mr. Dion 
Boucicault, who described himself as “an old actor and an old 
dramatist,” and who might have added, an old favourite, was 
manifested by all present, and most of his remarks and precepts 
were received with strong and unanimous favour. ‘To outsiders, 
the occasion had a twofold attraction,—that of the opportunity 
of hearing what one who certainly “ ought to know” had to say 
about the study of his own profession, and that of indulging 
the kind of curiosity about actors which Dickens puts so drolly 
in his description of the round of visits made by Nicholas Nickleby, 
Miss Snevellicci, and the Phenomenon, prior to the famous “ be- 
speak.” Without wanting to poke Mr. Bancroft to see whether he 
was real, or to tread on Mr. Henry Neville’s toes, a great number 
of the occupants of the boxes and stalls, pit and gallery, were 
delighted to see those gentlemen, and a number of others, 
sitting “in front,’ and exchanging salutations with their pro- 
fessional brethren ; to recognise the heroic and opportune gipsy 
of the Princess’s meekly conversing (in English) with Mr. Corney 
Grain, while his nefarious brother sat trim and proper in 
the stalls, and Mr. John Clayton beamed approbation upon his 
father-in-law from a stage-box. How pleasant to behold were 
Mr. Wills and Mr. Frank Marshall, “as affable as if they did 
not know how to write”—to quote a delightful compliment 
once uttered in the hearing of the present writer—Mr. Lewis 
Wingfield, just home from the Western World, and no doubt 
pining to be off to Egypt; a whole bevy of charming actresses 
in their own hair and complexions, a strong muster of “ well- 
known” critics; and above all, Myles-na-Coppaleen himself, 
without the long coat and the caubeen, but happily with the 
“laste taste in life” of the most musical of brogues; the 
Shaughraun, without the red coat and the fiddle, but with 
the twinkling eyes and the roguish smile. Mr. Dion Boucicault 
talked pleasantly of his experiences of forty years ago, and 








looked as juvenile as his own “ Vampire” just after a moon- 
beam bath. There was something captivatingly intime about 
the occasion, and it was marked by the utmost good-humonur, 
and enlivened with pleasant little incidents, as, for instance, 
when Mr. Mead, the ever-popular Ghost in “ Hamlet,” puta 
question to Mr. Boucicault, in the course of his remarks about a 
“ stage-walk,” and when a spontaneous shout of laughter 
greeted the speaker’s description of the sort of man who ought 
not to play Romeo. 

Mr. Boucicault’s address, which started with the clever saying 
that no man is a born actor, but may be born to be an actor if 
he studies hard enough and long enough, was a conclusive reply 
to the opinion which was recently advanced at the meeting of the 
promoters of the proposed School of Dramatic Art, i.e.,that Acting 
cannot be taught. It is so surprising as to be almost incredible 
that any person, and especially any actor, should hold this 
opinion, which seems to us as absurd as a statement that 
artists should not-learn drawing or musicians the gamut; but it 
is fortunate that it has been advanced, since we shall probably 
owe to it the most practical scheme for the teaching of Dramatic 
Art that has yet been devised, as the result of Mr. Boucicault’s 
plain-speaking, and his sensible protest against the apprentice 
processes of all the actor novices being gone through before the 
much-enduring public. To hear him was to experience that 
delightful sensation, the eloquent exposition of one’s own 
cherished grievances, as he spoke of the lost art of listening 
on the stage, of the awkward, superfluous gestures, of 
the kicking, hurried, ungraceful walk, of the clipped words; 
—he blames the public for spoiling Stage pronunciation, by 
its pernicious example—of the small vanity of the actor who 
is always occupied with himself, and not with the character he 
assumes, but does not “ fill,” (is not the French phrase, remplir 
sow role, significant of the more accurate and exacting estimate 
of the art?) and the fidgettiness that is, perhaps, of all the 
faults of the present style of acting, the most intolerable. How 
one longed to ask him to dwell upon this latter point, to im- 
press it upon the persons “about to go upon the Stage,” in the 
hope that some of those who are there already might not be 
quite beyond being taught something, and might spare us the 
dreadful restlessness that renders modern English comedy so 
unlike anything in real life, or that one could ever wish to be- 
hold on the boards. If Mr. Boucicault would only have told 
the “novices” that two persons conversing very earnestly 
upon matters of great moment usually sit down to do so, or at 
least, if they stand, stand still; and that it is not the custom 
for the lady of the house to walk to and fro, and fidget all over 
her drawing-room, when she receives her visitors of an after- 
noon, the wretched public might obtain an indirect deliverance 
from certain modes of torture. The address was altogether in 
the tone of “ Dear my friend and fellow-student,” and in per- 
fectly good-taste, keeping strictly to the reproof and instruction 
of the ’prentice hands; but one felt that the “old actor” did 
not consider himself out of his student days,—he is too true 
an artist to do so, or to believe that any artist ever can be; and, 
therefore, he might have hit a little harder that ineffable self- 
complacency which the public recognise as the great fault of 
actors as a class, and as one of the strongest arguments for 
a School of Dramatic Art, if Acting is to survive as an Art 
at all. To be told that they must learn to come on and to go off 
the stage, to be silent, to aid by slight and appropriate gestures 
the speech of others—thus acting as conductors of meaning to 
the audience—which arm to use and how to use it, how to take 
a hat off a table, how to calculate a distance with all the 
nicety of a Hannibal Chollop; how to walk and turn, but not to 
strut or bounce; and, above all, how to listen to the other 
players, not to be wholly intent each upon himself, as though 
everything else were accidental, is excellent for aspirant actors, 
and future generations of play-goers may be grateful to the 
experienced player and dramatist who addressed the crowded 
“house” last Wednesday. : 

Mr. Boucicault was emphatic in rebuking excessive attention 
to costume and the little heed given to study of character, and 
these points he illustrated by anecdotes as funny as the intro- 
duction of Mr. Vincent Crummles’ pump and tubs. The notion 
of an actor applying to him for a part to fit a peculiarly 
charming wig of which he was the fortunate possessor, was very 
felicitous. His own story of how he had forgotten, in the 
coaching of the other actors in The Shaughran, when that play 
was produced in New York, to provide himself with the proper 
dress, and had to improvise one at a few hours’ notice, by cutting 
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ard slashing at an old red coat which belonged to another 
costume, and lorrowing Myles-na-Coppaleen’s breeches, and 
how he played the part with great success, notwithstanding, 
was amusing, but it did not point the moral that the 
costume does not matter. If Mr. Boucicault had played the 
pert of the Shaughraun with perfect success in the first old 
coat that came to hand, the argument would be a strong one; 
bet le had to play it in a red coat, and so it is no argument 
at all. 

When the “ old actor ” talked as the “ old dramatist,” he was 
supremely entertaining; he told charming stories of actors 
whom we have all seen, but shall see no more; also of some who 
are the favourites of the present time; and he illustrated in a 
slight, but exquisitely comic way, the manner of the “ grand 
old” school. [It was noticeable that, in alluding to the famous 
actors of the past, he did not mention Garrick.}] There 
were frequent flashes in his address of that indescribable 
humour which makes of Mr. Boucicault’s acting a thing apart, 
a thing which one sometimes thinks it is impossible for any but 
Trish people to take in thoroughly—to “ feel in their bones,” as 
Dickeus says of the violoncello,—so completely is it racy of the 
soil that bears such varied products as Arrah na Pogue and 
The O' Dodd. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

: Se ID the shifting interest which makes a library so different 

a place to different readers, one department, we presume, 
will always keep its predominance. The “ Biblia-abiblia” which, 
for all but the most omnivorous, make up a large proportion of 
those creamy folios, russet, red-labelled regiments, or hetero- 
géneous contemporary publications, in their crude red and brown 
cloth ;—will include very few biographies. Under whatever name 
—memoirs, letters, journals, or 1eminiscences—the books that 
ann at revealing an individual character to the world, will always 
number most readers. ‘Their pre-eminence is not, indeed, un- 
disputed. We have known misanthropes who declare them- 
sélves to have more than enough of the company of their fellow- 
men and fellow-women in actual lite, and if they must meet 
them in literature, prefer to have them thrown into masses, so 
that any further investigation may be repaid by the sense of 
merit inseparable from the study of history. But these are 
remarkable specimens of humanity. Tor most people, the taste 
for biography is almost the same thing as the taste for reading. 
To accompany an individual life through its varying phases of 
blossom, fruit-bearing, and decay, sitting in one’s quiet arm- 
chair; to pass with the boy to school, with the youth to college, 
to mark the gradual growth of his fame, his early disappoint- 
ments, his gradual recognition; to share in his friendships, 
sympathise with his aims, speculate on the causes of his 
success or of its limits; and then listen to his last words, 
aud join the company of mourners round his death-bed,— 
this is to taste some of the pleasures alike of friendship 
and of fame, with absolutely none of the disadvantages of 
either. We know a great man, but we have not intruded upon 
his time; we have not approached him with unreasonable 
lemand or unworthy flattery, nor have we earned his attention 





by any laborious exertions on our part; we have had his best, 
aud expended nothing of our own in order to gain it. There is 


something soothing, too, in following out, on a small scale, the 
different seasons of life. ‘To pass from the flush of hope and 
the pride of first achievement, through the often disappointing 
stage of active maturity to the autumn of falling friends 
and failing powers, and to the yet deeper pathos of the 
brief winter of repose,—Nature meanwhile recording on a 


small are of her dial, the progress our own life has mede 
to that same goal, showing us a skeleton tracery of dark 


boughs where autumn’s gold and amber tempted us from | 
the opening page, or setting the legend to an inverted music, 
ind iutroducing us to our hero’s brilliant career under black 
skies and driving winds, while we carry out the volume to | 
road of his death-bed among the bloom and scent of spring | 
flowers,—this is a mental excursion, helpful: in many obvious 
and some unexpected ways. Some calming influence all must 
have felt from the reflected interests of a large life, mirrored on 
this small fragment of their own; the lesson, trite as it may 
seem, of the comparative importance of what is exceptional by 
the side of the supreme value of its common elements, comes | 
home with undimmed freshness, to the mind of one who reviews | 
it by the light of a completed career. We feel our own heart- | 


beats, as it were, set to the rhythm of a larger measure, we have | 





ee crc! 
quitted the limits of our own individual incompleteness and 
explored a wide domain; yet, as we return, the conviction ig 
borne in upon us,—“ The things we shared are more than the 
things that divided us.” ‘ When you are my age, my dear,” 
said Sir Walter Scott to his daughter Anne, who had called 
something vulgar not in his opinion deserving the stigma, 
“you will thank God that nothing that is much worth haying 
is not common ;” and his life preached the lesson more eloquently 
than the touching words. The appanage of genius, when it jg 
largest, seems a small thing, beside the inheritance of humanity, 

We have spoken of this as the lesson of a larger life, but we 

are far from believing that it needs colossal powers to get 
it forth. Indeed, we are by no means inclined to echo a 
common complaint of the day, that “every name which has 
ever appeared on a title-page is considered a fit subject for a 
biography.” How far a life is suited for a biography appears 
to depend on circumstances to some degree independent of the 
scale of its achievements. It is possible that a great career had 
better be left unportrayed. Sometimes its own interest is of a 
kind that should not be revealed, sometimes there is little to 
say about it but what it has said for itself. And some lives 
that are anything but great are full of interest in the hands 
of a worthy biographer. No doubt, in this respect, affection 
and sorrow are liable to delusion; yet even in their feeblest 
effort, where it is perfectly sincere, we find so much of value, 
that we should have no heart to discourage any fresh addition 
to the stores. The only question we would ask a biographer, 
even of an obscure life, 1s, “ Oa you tell your story ?” Every 
one who aims at setting forth another life to the public, unless 
from some low motive, has probably within him something that 
others would be thankful to receive, could he really transfer it. 
What he thinks it worth while to write they would think it 
worth while to read, if they really read what he aimed at 
writing. The truth is, that what is needed for a Biography 
is not so much exceptional power or exceptional beauty, 
as exceptional illumination. ‘The most ordinary life, could 
we really sce it, would be full of interest. Could we 
penetrate the thick fog which enfolds the true history of 
each one of us, and witness the drama of wish, hope, and 
effort which goes on behind that opaque curtain, we should not 
miss the interest of remarkable incident, or even remarkable 
achievement; the ordinary vicissitude of aspiration and dis- 
appointment, love and grief, would be quite enough for us. 
But it is not even those who have thus penetrated who can lift 
the curtain for others. The lessons drawn from the joys and 
sorrows of an average life can be reproduced, for the most part, 
only on the pages of fiction ; and if we are to have light enough 
to paint an individual career, we must generally seek our subject 
on the heights. And yet exceptions will not fail to occur to 
most readers, and there is none who would assert that the interest 
inspired by biographies bears any proportion to the value of 
that which their subjects have bequeathed to us through other 
channels. What should we remember of Johnson, without Bos- 
well? The biographer there created the interest for every 
generation but his own. The rugged and massive individuality 
which has become familiar to so many thousands of readers, is 
endeared to them by qualities of which elsewhere than in 
that biography they have no glimmer. From Johnson’s 
writings we should know nothing of the man whose up- 
roarious enjoyment of his own very small jokes affects us 
as the finest wit, whose tenderness towards the poor and the 
despised, peers out amid his roughness like Alpine flowers, whose 
very rudenesses are remembered as the preliminaries to what 
might be taken for the model of a manly and simple apology. 
And if the most famous delineation in all biography is thus, as 
it were, only accidentally connected with any pre-eminence but 
that very strength of individuality which is its own object, one 
does not see why such delineation should not at some time 
dispense with all independent eminence, and reveal through its 
loving portraiture a character for the knowledge of which we 
were dependent on the painter alone. But as a matter of fact, 
such a portrait has never yet been, and it is not very probable 
that it ever should be painted. We are reminded of the possi- 
bility only by seeing the very different degrees in which lives 


| equally important in every other respect lead themselves to the 


art of the narrator. 

It is in the interest of what we feel the most instructive and 
delightful of all forms of literature, that we would protest against 
a growing tendency which, originating in the desire to enrich 
this fairest parterre in owr garden, seems to us to bid fair to 
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choke it with weeds. We have, on several occasions, called 


the attention of our readers to what we feel to be one of the great 
dangers of our time,—its increasing disinclination to reserve. 
There is no department of life which does not seem to us to have 
lost something of its dignity by this tendency, but that which 
it has most hurt is that in which we have all the keenest 
interest,—the narratives of life, either revealed by those 
who are the subjects of the narrative, or by others. Do 
not let us be misunderstood. Biography, which is but a 
part of history, if it is to have any value must contain the 
materials for moral judgment; and if it is not a transcript 
from fact, these materials are worthless. We would not only 
concede, we would urge, that the biographer should give a 
complete portrait; and it would not be difficult to point to 
instances where an interesting and valuable biography loses 
something of its interest and its value, because the biographer 
has resolved to see only that part of his subject which was noble 
and memorable. If we are to represent a man’s character, 
weshould represent it fully. But the question is whether you do 
represent a man’s character more fully by putting every scrap of 
information about him on record. We can imagine a literary 
condition in which we should protest against the timidity which 
would curtain round a great man’s character from any breath 
of censure, and the untruthfulness which would retouch the copy 
of some actual features from a cast of the Apollo Belvidere. 
Only this condition, surely, would be the very opposite of ours. 
It is possible to fall on the right hand, but when we are so far 
to the left, it would be better to get nearer the ditch on that side. 
We should make a great step, as things are, if we conceded that 
we are not miraculously guarded against any infringement of 
the sphere of silence when we meddle with print. Nobody 
questions that, while truth is always valuable, itis yet possible to 
tell one person what should be left unspoken, and we urge no 
more than that it is possible to do the like by several 
hundreds. There is no magic in printer’s ink, that it should 
filter away whatever would be felt unsuitable for ordinary ink. 
Every one will agree with us when we say that Rousseau should 
not have published his ‘ Confessions,” and if “ decency,” 
in the ordinary sense of the word, is to be the only limit 
to a justifiable literary frankness, we do not see why it 
should not be the only limit to frankness that is not literary 
also. Surely, there are several grounds on which true things 
should be left unspoken. We should go so far as to allow 
that there are some biographies, and some of much inter- 
est, which ought not to have been written, though pro- 
bably this would never be the case with the biography of a 
great man. The proportion of objection changes altogether, 
when it is a question of revealing more clearly to the world the 
character of one who has already opened the door to such reve- 
lation. Byron’s profligacy, for instance, would have been a 
reason against undertaking the biography of a man of lesser 
fame. And there are other reasons why we should be propor- 
tionately more careful, as we unveil the lesser lives ; the life of a 
great mau needs no adventitious interest, but it is often possible 
to put a more private career in a picturesque light, by some 
hint that unveils a vista which it is not legitimate to explore. 
This is a kind of cheap effectiveness which reviewers are quite 
as much in danger of pursuing as are authors; and indeed, the 
tendency we deprecate takes in the field of personal remark and 
narrative in the periodical literature of the day quite as much 
as that of literature properly so called. 

It is interesting and instructive to note the connection of this 
tendency with what many would consider the most valuable 
influence of our day. Physical Science, colouring the specula- 
tions and moulding the dialect of those who are ignorant of all 
in it but its most obvious and rudimentary laws, has gradually 
absorbed to itself that ideal of orthodowy which belonged, in the 
lays of our fathers, to a wholly different region. In the world 
of literature, this influence has told, among other ways, in 
setting up a standard of what is generally called truth, but 
what we would rather call accuracy, which must perforce some- 
what blunt and deaden that instinct which demands, not that 
information should be given accurately, but that it should not 
be given at all. In itself, this scientific standard is most valu- 
able. If we accustom ourselves to remember and record the 
facts of experience and history with the accuracy needful to any 
scientific record, we are materially helped on our way to that 
moral virtue which we know as truthfulness; and we should 
suppose, as a matter of fact, that a man of science would, 


aspect, be rarely untruthful. At the same time, we think that 
both the duty of accuracy and the duty of truthfulness will be 
better observed, when they are seen to be distinct. It is 
possible to convey an absolute falsehood through the most per- 
fect accuracy. We have known a friendship ended by an 
accurate repetition to an accused person of part of his friend’s 
indignant defence of his conduct. It may be objected that in 
such a case a partial repetition was not accurate. But 
to pass by the consideration which surely the imagina- 
tion of every reader will illustrate, that even the complete 
repetition to a man of what is said by another of him, in defend- 
ing him from a grave imputation, would rarely fail to betray 
some concession the true bearing of which he could not but 
misunderstand—to pass by all this, it is still true that, to 
identify completeness and accuracy in moral narrative, is 
to concede the difference we are urging. Who shall say when 
he has the whole account of any moral transaction before 
him? And, on the other hand, who would feel any perfectly 
accurate account of some physical experiment misleading, be- 
cause he knew that he had more to learn about it? The 
“whispering tongue that poisoned truth,” in the case we recall, 
was not incorrect. Even in cases where there is no blame of any 
kind, do we not often feel, after some accidental betrayal of the 
kind, such as a letter read by a person whom it blamed, that the 
interests of truth would be best consulted by oblivion of what- 
ever has been seen? Human imagination does not suffice to 
translate the moral effect of censure from the third person to 
the second. In such a case, and in many others, truth on the 
lips is falsehood in the ears. Truth about things is capable of 
no such duality, and a standard of accuracy cultivated by the 
search for it is not indeed wseless, as applied to the personal 
world—we could mention more than one biography in which 
this kind of accuracy was all that was needed to obviate grave 
disaster—but is so small a part of that regard for moral truth- 
fulness which we need in order to give a picture of character, 
that if we here depend upon it as adequate, it becomes wholly 
misleading. 

Even in the mere question of proportion, how different are 
the two regions! In the outer world, you can mention no single 
fact, however trivial, which is not valuable, as far as it goes. 
This plant, which I find described as bearing only blue or pink 
flowers, was in a single specimen found by me perfectly white. 
That is a piece of information about the flower. But how 
much accidental knowledge of human beings is misleading ? 
You met an eminent man at dinner many years ago, and remem- 
ber nothing about him but that he looked very much annoyed at 
having to carve a haunch of venison, he being, meanwhile, one 
of the most generous of men. At least, it might be said, that 
proves him to have cared too much for the pleasures of the 
table. True, but how much else you must tell, to put that 
fault in its true proportion! You would never require thus to 
surround any mere physical fact with a mass of apparently 
contradictory facts, in order to reduce it to its proper insignifi- 
cance. A trifle is a trifle,in both regions. But a trifle does 
not put us on a wrong track in the world of physical science, as 
it may in the moral world. And yet, how often it brings in 
some picturesque or humorous element, which adds readable- 
ness toa narrative! It is not every one who is above profiting 
by this questionable source of flavour to his style. 

The change in the conception of Biography (in which, be it 
remembered, we would include Autobiography) on which we 
are remarking is mainly this,—that in former days, a_bio- 
graphy was consciously and avowedly an account of that 
part of the life, and of that only, with which the pub- 
lic was supposed to have any concern. It was in one 
sense a more partial ideal. And yet in another sense it was a 
more complete ideal, for it proposed to narrate nothing that 
could not be narrated fully. It set its object further off, but 
for that very reason it could give the whole figure. The new 
ideal, that everything that can be told about a hero should be 
told, is really a much more fragmentary conception, for it 
takes in much that it is impossible to give completely. We now 
know much about him that in former days we should not have 
known, but probably, in many respects where formerly our minds 
would have been a blank, they are uow filled with miscon- 
ceptions. It is true that the change is as much in the 
subject as in the medium; life is less draped altogether. If 
life be also better understood, perhaps the gain may be 
worth the loss. But the theory that reserve is hostile to truth, 





except under some temptation to which he might give a plausible 





is the very thing we are protesting against. We are far from 
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thinking this change of feeling an unmixed loss. Some of 
the most interesting and some of the most popular books of 
our time owe their existence to an instinct which our forefathers, 
probably, would never have felt; and if we owe it to this, that 
two brothers have told us, in independent narratives, how they 
parted on the watershed of thought, and dwell beside oceans 
separated by half the world, while the same instinct has made 
the Sovereign more known and beloved by the humblest of her 
subjects, we must allow that there is something to be said for the 
new fashion. Still, it is well to recognise the dangers of a growing 
taste, which provides its own nourishment. The belief that all a 
biographer has to consider is what his readers will receive with 
interest, tends to develope that which, on a small scale, we call 
a love of gossip, and which, in its fullest development, is the 
very antithesis to modesty, to refinement, to all that gives 
dignity and softness to human relation. Some people will 
think this not too heavy a price to pay for all that it gives 
us. We think that here, as elsewhere, it might surely be pos- 
sible, to some extent, to separate the good and the evil ; and the 
first step towards this is to recognise the disadvantages, even if 
we feel, on the whole, that they are overbalanced by the gain. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
= 
SOLICITORS AND THE PUBLIC. 
(To THE EpITOR OF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.”’] 

Sir,—In your article on this subject, you have raised a very 
important question which well deserves the attention of the 
Incorporated Law Society. The Society, you say, “might do 
very much more than it does with regard to the qualifications, 
moral and professional, of its own members. What, for ex- 
ample, is there to prevent it from instituting a special examina- 
tion for admission into its own ranks 2” If the Society and the 
profession were coextensive, such an examination would, I think, 
be very desirable ; but so long as they are not co-extensive, the 
question is rather one of raising the standard of qualification 
for entrance into the profession at all. Happily, during recent 
years, the Society has done much to raise the standard of 
the Law examinations, but the standard of the preliminary 
or entrance examination remains so low, that there is no 
guarantee that a man when admitted to the Roll of Solicitors 
possesses even the rudiments of a good education. The Society 
has lately done good service to the profession by encouraging 
University men to enter its ranks, and the number of Graduates 
admitted to the Roll continues to increase. It is not, however, 
to be expected that the ranks of Solicitors will be largely re- 
cruited by members of the Universities; nevertheless, the 
efficiency of the profession would be much raised, if it were 
ordered that no one should be admitted to practice until he 
has passed an examination similar in degree to the Oxford 
Responsions, the Cambridge Little Go, the London University 
Matriculation examination, or one of the examinations of 
the Oxford and Cambridge Joint Board of Examiners. 
The Law examinations} of the Incorporated Law Society 
have, indeed, an appearance of being severe, but it is 
an appearance only, as every University man who has 
passed them will not have failed to perceive. In these days 
everybody has a son, a brother, or a cousin who is or is about 
to be a solicitor, and there is really no obstacle put in the path 
of unfit candidates for that which is a most responsible and which 
should be a learned profession. It cannot be denied that the 
work of a solicitor is much more onerous and requires far 
greater skill than, for instance, that of an inspector of schools. 
Yet, whilst a man would have a poor chance of being made an 
inspector of schools unless he had obtained a first-class in 
honours at the University, he can rise from the position of a 
mere copying clerk or from a law stationer’s shop to the Roll of 
Solicitors, with wonderfully little difficulty. In saying this, I am 
not in the least underrating the members of the profession to 
which I belong, for my experience is that solicitors are, in 
general, an upright, hard working, and I may add, a much- 
abused body of men. I only say that the qualification for 
entrance to the profession is far too low. 

Your correspondent, “ A Solicitor,” has maintained the some- 
what common thesis that the success of a solicitor depends upon 
the reputation which he ultimately acquires as a man of busi- 
ness. We are told that “the excellence of a solicitor lies in his 
practical knowledge of the world, his common-sense, his tact, 
and his administration, so to speak, of his client’s affairs. Such 











excellence only comes by experience, and a certain talent or apt- 
ness for the profession.” These qualifications (except the last) 
are possessed, in a greater or less degree, by every man who 
succeeds in life. And it may be safely affirmed that common- 
sense does not come by experience. If by administra. 
tion of clients’ affairs is meant the promotion of joint-stock 
companies, railway schemes, building societies, speculative pur- 
chases of land or shares, &c., I deny that these are the legitimate 
subjects of a solicitor’s duties. His success should depend on 
the reputation which he acquires as a man of integrity, and ag 
a man skilled in the practice of law. His business is to conduct 
litigation and to prepare deeds, and his duty is to discourage 
unnecessary litigation. The solicitors who in the exercise of 
their profession are “ men of business ” in any other sense than 
this may get themselves or their clients into a bankruptcy, and, 
as sometimes happens, into a gaol. In short, the less a solicitor 
has to do with ‘“ business,” in the commercial sense of that 
word, the better for him, and the better for the public. The 
good, old term “ attorney-at-law” has been abolished by a recent 
Act of Parliament, simply because it carried about with it a 
pungent flavour of smartness, or, to again quote your corre- 
spondent’s phrase, “aptness.” Let us hope that the newer 
term “ solicitor” will connote some qualification more Consistent 
with the dignity and honour of a learned profession —I am, 
Sir, &c., 


Sheffield. Sipney O. Appy, 





TENNYSON AND PETRARCH. 
[To tHe Epitor OF THE ‘* SprcraToR.’’ ] 
Sir,—In your review of Dr. Gatty’s key to “In Memoriam,” it 
is said that the poet cannot be identified who sang,— 
“That men may rise on stepping-stones 
Of their dead selves to higher things.” 
Permit me to attempt the identification, in the foliowing lines 
from Petrarch’s canzone beginning, “ Quell’ antiquo mic 
dolce,” &¢. :— 
“ Ancor (e questo é quel, che tutto avanza), 
Da volar sopra ’] Ciel gliavea dat’ ali 
Per le cose mortali, 
Che son scala al Fattor, chi ben l’estima.” 
And again, one having a supreme hope,— 
“D’una in altra sembianza 
Potea levarsi all’ alta cagion prima; 
Ed ei I’ ha detto aleuna volta in rima.” 
(Rolandi’s “ Petrarch,” 1828, Vol. II., p. 119.) 
Obviously, we may not find here mere coincidence of expres- 
sion, but in Petrarch the original singer of Mr. Tennyson’s 
reference.—I am, Sir, &c., A.S. 





THE GEORGE WILSON FUND. 
(TO THE Epiror OF THE ‘* SPECTATOR,’’] 

Srr,—It may interest those of your readers who contributed to 
the fund for George Wilson, the pit lad, to know that though he 
failed in the diocesan examination in July, 1881, he has since 
November been a student at St. Andrew’s University, where 
he has attended the lectures on English literature, humanity, 
and mathematics. The reports from the professors are highly 
satisfactory, including one from the principal, who says,—‘“ His 
(G. Wilson’s) conduct is excellent, and he is much respected by 
his professors.” Huis expenses, including journeys, books, clothes, 
fees, food, and rent, for the time he has been at college, amount 
to £30 8s. lld. He has worked at Latin 3053 hours, at Greek 
42 hours, at English 101, at French 15, at mathematics 210, at 
writing 6, at Roman history 65, at lectures 20. Though I have 
not seen him for some time, I continually receive letters from him, 
in which he expresses his gratitude to all those who, as he ex- 
presses it, released him from slavery, and enabled him to fulfil 
the wish of his heart, which is to become a scholar. 

Of the sum of £166 10s. received on his behalf, £67 7s. 6d. has 
been expended, leaving a balance of £99 2s 6d. By the kinduess 
of his friends at St. Andrew’s, a small bursary has been given to 
him.—I an, Sir, &c., Lipwarp LippELL 





“ WHAT IS JINGOISM ?” 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE ‘‘ SpECTATOR.’’] 
Sir,—In your illustration of the characteristic tendency of 
Jingoism “to exalt material interests over moral obligations,” 
you have omitted what was, perhaps, the worst offence of all com- 
mitted by the late Government, after Lord Carnarvon and Lord 
Derby had left them,—viz., the handing-back the great provinte 
of Macedonia to Turkish lust and oppression, after it had been 
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ate 
set free by Russia, under the Treaty of San Stefano. This act 
of Lords Beaconsfield and Salisbury at Berlin, which was never 
repudiated by the Tory party, ought to make it impossible for 
politicians such as these ever to be entrusted by a freedom-loving 
people with the conduct of their foreign affairs.—I am, Sir, &c., 
A Liperat. 








BOOKS. 


——= 
A CHRONICLE OF QUENTIN DURWARD'S CORPS.* 
Louis Xii., in his “Letters of General Naturalisation 
for the Whole Scottish Nation in France,” said, “The 
institution of the Scots Guards was an acknowledgment 
of the service the Scots rendered to Charles VII. in reducing 
France to his obedience, and of the great loyalty and virtue 
which he found in them.” When Henry IV. confirmed the 
graces and privileges of the Gendarmes Ecossais, he said that 
they had rendered themselves worthy [of those graces and 
privileges} through the affection and fidelity which they 
have borne this [the French] Crown. Louis XIV. not 
only maintained the privileges granted to the Scottish 
nation by his predecessors, declaring that ‘there never 
hath been made any difference or distinction in this king- 
dom between his Majesty’s natural subjects and the said 
Scots ;’? but he maintained the companies of Scots Men-at- 
Armsand Scots Guards, the only two corps in the French Army 
which had survived the troubles of the sixteenth century, and 
allowed both companies to retain their privileges, including 
that precious one of taking precedence of the whole French 
Army, in virtue of seniority.t 

In 1815, the restored King of France reinstated the Scots 
Guards, and confirmed their former privileges; in 1830, the 
illustrious corps disappeared, with the ancient monarchy, to 
which it had been for nearly 400 years “in omni modo fidelis,” 
as its motto proudly declares. 

The history of the long and faithful service of France by the 
unfailingly-recruited band of Scottish soldiers, from the first 
landing in France of Sir William Douglas, on May 17th, 1419, 
with 150 men-at-arms and 500 archers, to the last-recorded 
exercise of the Scots Guards’ privilege, when the Marquis Law: 
of Lauriston, Marshal of France, and Joseph Macdonald, 


Marshal of France and Duke of Tarento, escorted the coffin of 


Louis XVIII. to the vault at St. Denis, whither the Scots Guards 
had carried all the Kings of France since Henri IV., is 
told by F. Forbes-Leith, of the Society of Jesus, with 
singular clearness and skill. We have seldom found concise- 
ness of style so nicely adjusted to amplitude of material. 
Extensive and painstaking research is implied by the subject, 
and its results are set before the reader with brevity, indeed, 
but without abruptness, in a narrative which has a peculiar 
charm of romance and chivalry. How much Sir Walter 
would have enjoyed this book, which, but for him, would 
appeal to a comparatively limited number of readers! The 
learned author to whose patriotic pride and patient study 
we owe this rarely attractive historical monograph is, doubt- 
less, as proud of Sir Walter as ever one of his gallant 
Men-at-Arins was of his corps and its colours, and we are sure 
that Quentin Durward is just as real to him as if he had 
been able to put his name by the side of that of Scott's 
brave and historical Lord Crawford, in that worthy muster-roll 
that forms the chief contents of the second volume. One 
almost wonders how Quentin Durward can be left out of the 
record of the reign of Louis XT., so sure do we feel that he 
really was in it; and though the book be read ever so soberly, 
and its gravity be recognised ever so seriously, the power of the 
Enchanter will be upon it, making itself felt by all. Louis, 
with his leaden saints and his attendant hangman, his shrewd 
humour and his simple confidence in his own ability “to take 
in God;” the gallant Scottish Archer, the “ Boar,’ the Bishop, 


* The Scots Men-at-Arms and Life Guards in Fraice, from their Formation until 
their Final Dissolution, A.D. 1418-1830. By William Forbes-Leith, S.J. With 
Etched Plates by Major H. de Grandmaison. Edinburgh: William Paterson. 

+ The anthor illustrates the value of this privilege, by relating, as an instance 
of the importance then attached to precedence, the following incident of the 
siege of Mahon :—‘ The General had so disposed his troops for the attack, with- 
out intcntion, pert aps, or in oréer to save valuable inen, that the Grenadiers found 
themselves inthe rear. At the news of this order, the General in command, 
jealous or the post ef honour, begged the General that on this occasion he would 
forego his balhit of putti: g himself at the head of his troops. Much surprised at 
the request, the General urged the officer to explain himself. ‘ General,’ said the 
Cflicer, ‘as Grenadiers, we are used to look upon all in front of usas enemies, and I 
should be sorry if any untoward accident should happen to you.’ Ths delicate 
and shrewd reply had its effect. The orders were countermanded, and the 
Grenadiers were placed in their old position. 








and the barber, the courtiers, the Ladies of Croye, the 
heralds, all the quaint pageantry of the time and place keep us 
company, while we read this stately chronicle. ‘The author de- 
scribes the peril and the misery of France under Charles VI. 
very vividly, and how towards the end of 1418 Charles the 
Dauphin sent ambassadors to the Scottish Court, craving the 
aid of Scotland against King Henry V.; the first landing, 
under Douglas, and the subsequent embarkation of the Earl of 
Buchan with a body of troops, “ thoroughly trained soldiers, 
who had been hardened in long and bloody wars for national 
freedom,” stated variously by Buchanan and Balfour at 7,000 
and 10,000 strong. Then he says :— 

“ All were accoutred in the order of Scottish armour and arms 
which, by the laws of that period, were plate mail from head to heel 
for every man possessed of land yielding an annual rent of £20, with 
battle-axe, two-handed sword, and iron mace or spear; persons of 
inferior rank, with only £10 of yearly rent, or £50 in goods, had to 
provide themselves with helmet and gorget, vambrace, rearbrace, 
corslet, and greaves. If we look at the conditions under which this 
invasion was accomplished, it can hardly be denied that it wasa 
great achievement. In those days, it was no easy matter for 8,000 or 
9,000 troops to pass from Scotland to France in carracks and row- 
galleys, which were little better than rafts, and ran no small risk of 
falling a prey to English cruisers.” 

The incidents of the long struggle between the disinherited 
Dauphin and the English; the arrival of Sir John Stewart of 
Darneley, with 4,000 or 5,000 Scots, the earliest recognition of 
the great services of the foreign soldiery; the landing of 
Henry V. with his Royal prisoner, James I. of Scotland, at 
Calais; Buchan’s refusal to lay down arms at the command of 
the captive King; the siege and surrender of Melun and the 
siege of Meaux; the death of Henry V., followed two months 
later by that of the crazy Charles; and the proclamation of 
the Dauphin, while Henry’s brother, the Duke of Bedford, 
claimed the regency on behalf of the baby King Henry VLI., and 
the military movements of Sir John Stewart, form a brilliant 
narrative, which leads us to the terrible battle of Verneuil, in 
which the Scottish forces were defeated, with a great slaughter 
of gallant knights, the Earl of Buchan, the great Earl of 
Douglas, and James his son being among them. “A few years 
later,” says the author, “a Frenchman who had fought at 
Verneuil, and subsequently became a hermit, paid a visit to the 
field of battle. He caused it to be blessed, erected a chapel, and 
for the honour of the cause he had defended piously collected 
the bones of the victims. In 1426, the States of Dauphiné 
founded a perpetual service in memory of the event, in the cele- 
brated abbey of St. Antoine de Viennois. This daily service 
was called the Mass of Verneuil.” After the battle of 
Verneuil, “no more troops could be raised in the terror- 
stricken provinces of France. Scotland had made a last, 
generous effort, and it had failed.” The most brilliant 
and romantic episode in all the history of France, that of the 
wonderful career of the Maid of Orleans, was drawing near, when 
the following was the actual state of things :— 

“* Notwithstanding the hopeless state of the Royal cause, Sir John 
Stewart, of Darneley, and his brother, Sir William Stewart, remained 
unshaken in their attachment to the interests of France; of which 
Charles and his Council were so sensible, that additional favours were 
granted to the Constable of the Scottish army. .... . Grateful for 
the services done to France by the Scots, at the cost of immense 
sacrifices, Charles behaved to the survivors of Cravant and Ver- 
neuil as if they had been his own subjects. According to several 
historians, it was after the battle of Verneuil that he committed to them 
the guard of his royal person, with singular prerogatives. The royal 
accounts seem to assign the same date to the glorious origin of the 
Scots Guard. In 1425 we find in the ‘ Registres de la Chambre des 
Comptes’ the first mention of a Scotch company of ‘ men-at-arms 
and archers, ordonnez @ la Garde du Corps du Roy, under the command 
of Christin Chambre, Esquire, of Scotland .... . by letters of the 
8th July, 1425,’ In all probability, to that date should be referred 
the foundation of the Scotch Body Guard definitely organised in 
1445; but since 1425, the Kings of France were guarded by Scotch- 
men, who served France with unswerving fidelity.” 

We cannot dwell upon the chapter devoted to “ The Scotch 
Knights and Joan of Arc,” beyond saying that it is of extra- 
ordinary interest, and illustrated by a fine etching of a famous 
piece of tapestry representing the progress of Charles VII. 
to Rheims for his coronation. The King, who is preceded 
by La Pucelle, wears a fearful and wonderful head-dress of 
heavy feathers, displayed like a peacock’s tail, and is accom- 
panied by a caparisoned greyhound, pacing daintily, with a 
gravely absurd sense of the situation. There is also an etching, 
full of character and expression, in which a mace-bearer and 
one of the Scots Guard are driving back the crowd, con- 
sisting of one noisy and persistent woman. Equally interesting 
is the story of the attempt of the Dauphin (afterwards Louis 
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XI.) to bribe the Scots Guard to aid him in his designs against 
his father, and in his project of murdering Brézé, the 
Seneschal of Anjou. The loyalty of his devoted Scots never 
failed Charles VII., and they deeply lamented him when he 
died in 1461, “after having reconquered almost all that his 
predecessors had lost during a century of bloodshed.” We 
know what the Scottish Archers were to that wicked Dauphin, 
when he became a more wicked King; how they twice saved, 
besides always guarding, his terror-haunted life. Here we 
have the story delightfully told, and also how Louis on his death- 
bed entrusted his son Charles to his Scots Guard. Theauthor, 
recounting the miserable dread and suspicion in which the 
King’s last years were passed, says :—“ His Scots Guards might 
have said, with Quentin Durward,—‘ Were I King Louis, I 
would trust my safety to the faith of the three hundred Scottish 
gentlemen ; throw down my bounding walls,to fill up the moat, 
call in my noble peers and paladins, and live as became me, 
amid breaking of lances in gallant tournaments and feasting of 
days with nobles, and have no more fear of a foe than I have of 
a fly.’ ”° 

Higher and higher rose the fame of the Scottish knights, 
with the reign of Charles VIII. and the Italian wars. Among the 
stalwart men-at-arms, with glittering breast-plates and plumed 
helmets, towers Cuthbert Carr, Lord of St. Quentin, a chivalrous 
and romantic figure, who was one of the judges of the field when 
the Chevalier Bayard held high festival and gave a tournament 
at Aire, and David de Fougas or Foggo carried off the second 
day’s prize. Now, Stewart of Aubigny sends his force across the 
Simplon and St. Bernard; great deeds are done, and Charles 
enters Florence as a deliverer, surrounded by his Scots, whose 
panegyric Octavien de Saint Gelais sings, in his florid verse. 

The noble history of the Scottish knights during the reign of 
Louis XII.—the author takes it from numerous chronicles— 
proves how well they merited that King’s eulogium. The entrance 
of Louis into Genoa on April 28th, 1507, must have been a fine 
sight. ‘Close to the King, carrying their halberds, and richly 
accoutred, marched twenty-four Scots Guards; in the midst of 
them rode his majesty, mounted on an excellent black mules 
followed by the 400 Archers of the Guard on horseback, their 
bows ready for action, wearing helmets and coats of mail.” It 
was in 1513, on the representation of Robert Stewart of 
Aubigny, who had been raised to the dignity of Marshal, that 
Louis XII. issued his memorable decree exempting Scots 
denizens from having to apply for special letters of naturalisa- 
tion, and granting them generally the right of devising property, 
of inheriting, and of holding benetices as if they were Frenchmen. 
Into this epoch come the romantic story of the appeal of Anne of 
Brittany to James LV.of Scotland, with its disastrous results; the 
battle of Flodden, and the fall of the King, with the flower of the 
Scotch nobility ; and the sailing of the Scottish Fleet to Hon- 
fleur, with 6,000 soldiers, commanded by the Earl of Arran. 
Among the officers was that gallant Squire Meldrum whose ex- 
ploits are related by Sir David Lindsay. Every page of this 
chapter is full of romantic interest, and it ends thus :— 

“Claude Seyssel, one of the great dignitaries of the Court of 
Louis XII., has left a valuabie testimony of the esteem in which the 
Scots Guards were held :—‘ For so long a time as they have served in 
France, never hath there been one of them found that hath committed 
any fault against the Kings or their State, and they can make use of 
them as of their own subjects.’ ” 

Around the gallant figure of Francis I., “le Roi chevalier,” a 
noble group of Scottish gentlemen stand, in the auspicious 
early days of hisreign. ‘The Captain of the Guard is “ My Lord 
Robert Stewart of Aubigny, arrayed in a white cloth doublet, 
adorned in front and behind with a crowned salamander.” A 
few days later he is created one of the four Marshals of France, 
henceforward to be styled “Cousins du Roi.” Close to the 
King’s person, and in high favour at Court, are Peter and 
James Cunningham, the Lord of Cangé, James Stewart, Earl 
of Murray (page of honour), and Robert Cockburn (Royal 
almoner).” Besides the gentlemen of the Scots Guard, we find 
serving in the Royal household troops, Matthew, Earl of Len- 
nox; Alexander Stewart, Duke of Albany; Armand Claude 
Gordon, Adrian and Philip Vernor, all of whom fought by the 
side of the King in the Italian campaign. So greatly did 
they and others of the Scots distinguish themselves, that 
Joachim du Bellay, deeply impressed by their exploits, 
promised he would “ give a world of celebrity to the renown of 
the Scots Guards.” ‘This chapter, too, is extremely interesting, 
especially the reference to the battle of Pavia :— 


“Though,” says the author, “historians of the French household 





a dd. 

troops have stated that Francis I. was not taken prisoner until the 
Scots Guards had all been cut to pieces, this statement is incompatible 
with the evidence of the muster-rolls from 1524 to 1526. Un ues 
tionably, the Scots fought bravely ; many, no doubt, were wounded 
but few of the Scots Guard were killed. We know, moreover, that 
Francis ordered Robert Stewart’s company of men-at-arms to follow 
him, and that they were outnumbered and surrounded by the enemy. 
against whom their heroic exertions were unavailing. We have not 
been able to discover the rolls of that company, but from first to Jagt 
that chosen body abundantly verified the eulogy of the French Kin 
in his reply to the request of Charles V., that he would lend hima 
sum of money aud his men-at-arms, to fight the Turks :—‘ With regard 
to the first point, Iam not a banker; as for the second, as my com. 
pany of men-at-arms is the arm that bears my sceptre, I never expose 
it todanger, when it does not accompany me to glory.’ ” 
The alliance between France and Scotland declined during 
the reign of Henry II., though Mary Stewart the Queen of 
Scots and Dauphiness of France was a resident at the Court, 
The author presents us with an admirable summary of the 
history of that time, so full of vivid romance and deep tragedy, 
The story of the two Montgomerys, father and son, who 
were so strangely involved in the destiny of King Henry IT, 
finds an appropriate place in this chapter, which includes the 
brief reign of Francis II., and the return of Queen Mary to 
Scotland. 

A period of anarchy which lasted ten years began with the 
reign of Charles IX. The history of the Scots Guard is vague 
and brief in his time and that of his contemptible brother 
Henry III.; but, when the Béarnais succeeded to the throne, 
and went from Saint Cloud to the late King’s palace, he met on 
the way the Scots Guards, who were the first to acknowledge 
him as their Sovereign. Henry IV. held the tradition. 
ally gallant corps in the highest esteem, and it is especially 
interesting to turn to its muster-rolls in his reign, to which some 
of the most curious and beautiful of the illustrations have refer- 
ence. Among these are an extraordinary representation of 
Henry IV. “touching” patients afflicted with “the King’s 
Evil,” and a very fine etching of the monument and statue of 
Samuel de Forboys (Forbes), “ First Man-at-Arms of France,” 
who was promoted in the following manner, as the author re- 
lates, after he has explained the origin and importance of the 
office of First Man-at-Arms :— 

“On the day of a battle, the King gave him a horse, and he com- 

manded a certain number of the Guard on his right hand and on his 
left. It once happened, in the reign of Henry IV., that during aa 
engagement the lieutenant of the company was killed, when imme- 
diately the King, satisfied with the service and pleased with the 
person of the First Man-at-Arms, named Forbois, gave him the 
leadership of the company.” 
This “Samuel de Forboys, Escuyer, Seigneur de Villiers le 
Bacle en partie, et Premier Homme d’Armes de la France, Com- 
mendant en la Garde Escossoise du Corps du Roy,” who died in 
October, 1590, was an ancestor of the Lords Forbes, in the 
peerage of Scotland, and the Earls of Granard, in the peerage 
of Ireland, and is one of many illustrations of the ancient and 
well-sustained nobility of that famous race. The great house 
of Gordon is also well represented in the annals of the 
Scots Guard. The author justly says,—* A elance at the 
Muster-rolls will show that the contingents sent to France were 
composed of the flower of Scottish families,” and adds that 
“with the aid of the ‘ Muster-rolls,’ which are here published 
for the first time, and which extend over a period of nearly 
400 years, many Scottish families will be able in future to 
distinguish the names of their ancestors who were actors in th¢ 
great military achievements of the fifteenth, sixteenth, and 
seventeenth centuries.” 

We are obliged to close our comments on this valuahle and 
extremely interesting work, whose exterior is quite worthy of 
its contents, with the reign of Henry IV. That the remainder 
of the history is as stirring and picturesque as that which goes 
before, may well be supposed, when we bear in mind what 
were the privileges and the duties of the Scots Guard, and 
that they enjoyed those privileges and fulfilled those duties 
until the “ sons of St. Louis” had ceased to be Kings of France, 
to be crowned at Rheims and buried at St. Denis,—until, with 
its occupation, the raison d’tre of Quentin Durward’s corps 
was gone. 





MRS. WEBSTER’S “BOOK OF RHYMES.’* 
Tue reader must not expect in this book the full thought and 
vigorous expression which he has been accustomed to find in much 
of Mrs. Webster’s previous work,—in Portraits, for instance, 
where, we should say she reached the topmost point of her 








* A Book of Rhymes, By Augusta Webster. London: Macmillan and Co, 188%. 
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literary excellence. We look in vain for anything so rich in 
meaning and so admirable in execution as “The Happiest Girl 
jn the World” and “ A Dilettante.” Indeed, the modest title 
of the volume leads us to expect what, we may suppose, we 
actually get, the gleanings of the author’s portfolio, a miscella- 
neous collection, which has to be made up to the necessary bulk 
by no inconsiderable number of already published pieces. It is 
not in this occasional verse that Mrs. Webster, one of whose 
best poetical gifts is a dramatic power of no mean order, shows 
her genius to the best advantage. She has, indeed, far too much 
taste and literary skill to sink to the mediocre level of the 
ordinary versifier; but we read the greater part, at least, of 
these “ Rhymes” with what is nothing more than a languid 
approval. The best thing in the volume, perhaps we might 
say the only one quite worthy of the author, is the piece 
which is entitled, “The Oldest Inhabitant,’ a not very 
happy name, as the words are inseparably associated with 
semi-comic ideas. The main subject is one which has often 
been treated, both in verse and prose; in the latter notably by 
Lord Lytton, in Zanoni,—the lot of the man who has won or to 
whom has been conceded the gift of immortality, the joy and 
triumph of its first acquisition, the weariness and desolation 
that follows when its possessor finds how absolutely alone he is 
left, when he has passed, 
“Beyond the goal of ordinance, 
Where all should pause, as is most meet for all.” 
The thought which Mrs. Webster has worked out with special 
freshness and power is the feeling of the monotony of change 
which would be a part of such an experience. The common 
complaint of man is that the things that surround him pass 
away. ‘l’o live so long that this very passing-away recurs with 
a wearisome iteration, to see so much change that it is not 
its variety, but its sameness that impresses the mind, is 
an experience which Mrs. Webster has conceived with no small 
amount of imaginative power and worked out with success. 
Here is a fine passage, the finest, we think, in the volume, and 
sufficing of itself to justify its appearance :— 
‘Ah! men might marvel to hear me say 
The world of my youth is the world of to-day.” 
Here, in this very home of my birth, 
How they would answer from some old book, 
‘Thus and thus was the past; now look, 
Are we as they of the older earth, 
We and our ways and the fields we plough ?? 
And the first-met gossip who knows but Now 
Counts changes a score in half a year; 
Tells me this was that, and there was here, 
A hall is burnt, a new market is made, 
A railway runs where the school-boys played ; 
He is married and he is dead, 
And he so rich goes begging his bread ; 
‘Tis a world of change,’ he will soberly sigh. 
For point tu his tale, why, and so say I; 
Changes and chances enough, I deem, 
In a world that goes like a shifting dream ; 
But, oh, the long sameness! Ebb and flow; 
Billows that come, and billows that go! 
Nothing is but will drift away, 
Nothing was but will come!’ ”’ 
The more obvious feeling in such a lot, the misery of seeing all 
things prized and loved passing away, is also well expressed in 
more than one passage, as notably in this :-— 
‘But alas! for the numbness of wont on all, 
For the heart that has loved too often to prize, 
For the eyes that have wept too often for tears, 
For the listless feet and the careless ears, 
For the brain that has learned that to learn is yain, 
For forgotten joy and forgotten pain.” 
The following 


g, too, is well put :— 
“Do I pity that slight, ephemerous fly, 
Whirling and resting there in the sun, 
Because his day will so soon be done ? 
All remains while his day remains ; 
He will not have known that a rosebud wanes.” 
Next to this poem, we should place “ Disenchanted,” a lament, 
expressed with some eloquence and pathos, over the vanished 
illusions of life. Here, however, there is little new, and the ex- 
pression, forcible as it sometimes is, is marred by not unfre- 
quent feeblenesses. Of the shorter pieces, we prefer ‘ Her 
Memories,” the concluding stanza of which gives a vigorous 
expression to a very true and wise thought :— 
“Not by her grave. Some day will I return, 
When sorrow keeps its wont unvexed by place, 
And, sitting on the turf beside, will learn 
To call before me there her waking face. 
Not that white face that slept, and took no trace 
Of change because I kissed it, nor for tears. 








Some day: for now I should forget her so, 

Lose the fair happy woman, and but know 

The coldness and the silence when she died. 

Lose her all so, 

My love that was my life of all for years, 

She loved this music when the pinewoods sighed.” 
The last three lines seem to us somewhat to mar the effect. 
There is something, too, of tenderness and grace about the 
little poems, making together the life-story of a woman’s heart, 
to which Mrs. Webster has given the title of ‘“ Marjory.” 
Though it was by verse of a different, that is, of a stronger, 
quality than what we have, for the most part, in this volume 
that Mrs. Webster achieved her high level among living poets 
even this is what few of her rivals could match. 
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PROFESSOR OWEN ON BESTIARIANS.* 
Tue title of this book, “ Experimental Physiology,” is some- 
what misleading. Seventy-four of its 216 pages are devoted, 
not to experimental physiology at all, but to attacks upon 
anti-vivisectors in general, and the Victoria-Street Society 
and the Spectator in particular. This “«pologia pro 
physiologia sua’ begins with a curious instance of cou- 
fusion. On pp. 2-3 the learned Professor complains of 
certain “ mendacious daubs” which, he says, he saw in the 
streets round Drury Lane and the Seven Dials. They consisted 
of “ Doctors cutting up your dog alive;” “doctors baking your 
cat alive;” “doctors driving nails into guinea-pigs ;” “doctors 
We were startled at these statements, and 
at once inquired into the facts. We find that, first, there have 
never been any “doctors” exhibited on posters in London at 
all; secondly, there never was a cat; thirdly, there never were 
any guinea-pigs; fourthly, there never were any frogs. There 
were, indeed, two posters exhibited by the Victoria-Street Society 
in 1877—a living rabbit and a living dog under vivisection— 
they were copied exactly from Cyon’s Methodik; so that the 
mendacity, if it existed, was his, not that of the Society. 
Further, at p. 107, speaking of the article contributed by the 
Lord Chief Justice of England to the Portiightly Review, Dr. 
Owen says:—“In the popular illustration of this stupid and 
ignorant insult to a gifted experimenter [Claude Bernard], the 
blazing billets beneath the red-hot oven, and the expiring howls 
of the ‘baked dog’ were coarsely and gaudily rendered. Lord 
Coleridge had a fitting coadjutor in the placarding caricaturist.” 
The artist must have been singularly “gifted,” to use Dr. 
Owen’s expression, if he could render the “ expiring howls”’ of 
the dog. But the only illustration we can hear of from Claude 
Bernard was shown at a lecture last spring, and the stove, in 
this illustration, contains, not a dog, but a rabbit. We have it 
on the authority of Dr. Klein (“ Minutes,” 3,005), if authority 
were needed, that rabbits do not howl. The gifted artist who 
depicted either their howls or those of dogs, must have been a 


‘ 


: casas 
gouging frogs,” «ec. 


creative genius. 

Inaccurate ? Nay; accurate enough for scientific purposes, 
no doubt. In the matter of quotation, Dr. Owen is equally un- 
trustworthy; but it is his temper, rather than his imagination, 
which leads him into inaccuracy. He is too angry to quote 
correctly. He represents the Lord Chief Justice as speaking of 
“the ordinary coarse, rough man, the common human being, of 
whom the bulk of the Medical profession is made up;” and 
comments in a note,— His Lordship’s aspersion of an indi- 
vidual is of small moment, compared with this wholesale insult 
to my profession.” What the Lord Chief Justice did say was :— 

“Who are these writers? Chosen men; bright examples (we are 
told) of the Scientific class, persons whose names alone are to be 
arguments in their favour. If these men write thus—and it is in- 
credible that, merely as men of common-sense, they should affect an 
indifference they do not feel—what will be the temper of mind of 
the ordinary, coarse, rough man, the common human being, neither 
better nor worse than his neighbours, of whom the bulk of the 
Medical profession, like the bulk of every other profession, is made up *” 
We should have thought this description too universal to he 
insulting. Does Dr. Owen mean to assert that the bulk of the 
Medical profession is xof made up of common human beings, 
neither better nor worse than their neighbours; and that it 
differs in this respect from every other profession ? 

When quoted with scientific accuracy, we cannot but think 
that the sensitiveness of Dr. Owen, as indeed is to be ex- 
pected from a “humanitarian,” is a little overstrained. 
As for the “ aspersion of individual,” it will 
sufficient to remind our readers of the famous controversy 
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between Dr. Owen and Mr. Huxley. It is beyond our 
province to enter into details; but the part played by 
Dr. Owen therein is not, and ought not to be, forgotten. 
After quoting Harvey for the benefit of “our Bestiarians, 
especially the non-anatomical titled and legislative ones,” Dr. 
Owen describes the Lord Chief Justice as ‘‘a man of another 
mould, puffed up by delivering his sentences from a fallible 
judgment-seat ...... with taste as questionable as rever- 
ence,” &e. This mere vituperation advances no argument and 
proves no point; perhaps the best reply might be to quote Dr. 
Owen’s own words concerning Miss Cobbe and the “ President 
of the Royal Veterinary College” (Mr. Fleming), and to say 
that the character of the Lord Chief Justice is “too well and 
too generally recognised to be affected by the railing of a scold.” 
We pass to Dr. Owen’s attacks upon Cardinal Manning. Dr. 
Owen reminds the Cardinal that he, “ The Rev. H. E. Manning, 
is or was, like the physicians and physiologists he assails, a 
subject of Great Britain; and he must know that his Sovereign 
is the sole legitimate source of ‘titles of honour’ in this 
country. Comment on his assumption of ‘Eminence,’ ‘Car- 
dinal,’ ‘ Archbishop of Westminster,’ or of any part of England, 
would not here have gained a place, were it not that these titles 
are flaunted before the public in Bestiarian journals and re- 
ported speeches at annual meetings,’ &c. Time seems to 
have stood still, or to have gone backwards, with the venerable 
Dr. Owen. We seem to hear an echo from the days of the 
“Papal Aggression,” the echo of a controversy which raged 
furiously thirty years ago, but which, like so many other con- 
troversies, has dropped out of most men’s minds, and of which 
the greater part of the rising generation has probably never 
heard. The antiquated Protestantism of Dr. Owen, we should 
have thought, might be reassured by the presence and presi- 
dency of the Earl of Shaftesbury. That truly venerable and 
noble leader, who can sympathise with good work wherever he 
finds it, is not afraid to meet the Cardinal Archbishop of West- 
minster upon a platform, or even to shake hands with him 
after 4 meeting. 

Dr. Owen’s strength of language increases when he comes 
across Miss Cobbe. “The pen-woman of the Bestiarian 
Society,’ Dr. Owen hopes, “ will kindly allow him to think 
that, in recalling her hazardous assertion, her cheeks may show 
transiently something of the tint of her ‘coloured-size injec- 
tions,” &e. Loss of temper generally implies loss of 
manners; but a man capable of writing such a sentence 
as this could hardly have had any manners to lose. Miss 
Cobbe is reproved for killing a wasp or a hornet by a 
* crush against the window-pane,” and informed that “ Harvey 
treated them more gently.’”? We take Dr. Owen’s own account 
of what Harvey did:—“TI have observed,’ says Harvey, as 
quoted, “that a heart is present in almost all creatures...... 
even also in wasps, hornets, and flies. There is but little 
evidence of the lieart in the dead creatures, but if opened alive 
the organ manifests itself by its pulsations. By an optic glass 
...... LT saw the heart beat, and showed it to others.” If 
Harvey had done nothing worse than this, there would not have 
been much to say, for we are not sure of the sensitive- 
ness of wasps; but, between the two, we should give the 
palm—of, we were going to say humanity, but to please 
Dr. Owen we will say bestiarianity—to Miss Cobbe’s wholly 
imaginary treatment of the wasp or hornet. The difficulty, 
however, is of Dr. Owen’s making. He has not read either 
the Vivisection Act itself or the new Bill of the Victoria-Street 
Society, or he would know that the Society does not desire to 
legislate for invertebrates. 





We have already alluded to Dr. Owen’s unmannerly characteri- 
sation of Miss Cobbe’s protest against Mr. Fleming’s re-election 
to the Committee of the Dogs’ Home, “ the railing of a scold.” 
We did not sympathise with that protest, but against 
such an attack as this, showing, as it does, the author’s in- 
capacity to appreciate what is truly noble, disinterested, and 
womanly, Miss Cobbe needs no defence of ours. Her work is 
before the world, and she herself is known to her friends. Nor 
shall we attempt to deal with Dr. Owen’s opposition to the 
“paid secretary” of the Society on scientific grounds. The 
author of Fwuiter and the Stag can take care of himself. 
But one or two “hazardous assertions,” not of Miss Cobbe’s, 
but of Dr. Owen’s, are so obviously contradicted by his brother- 
physiologists, that we must very shortly point out the discre- 
pancies between them. Dr. Owen “ would take leave to remind 
the equal Legislature that the result, once proved and esta- 





reiterate 
blished, and accepted as a power in practice, is no longer needed, 
nor has it ever been shown to be wilfully sought for by repeti 
tions of the demonstrative experiments. The beasts have 
perished, and there an end” (page 180). 

Dr. Haughton, Medical Registrar of School of Physic in the 
University, told the Royal Commission (1874) :—* I believe that 
a large proportion of the experiments now performed upon 
animals in England, Scotland, and Ireland are unnecessary 
and clumsy repetitions of well-known results.” Mr. G, H 
Lewes told the Royal Commission (6,350)—‘ One man discovers 
a fact or publishes an experiment, and instantly all over 
Europe certain people set to work to repeat it. They will 
repeat it, and repeat it, and repeat it.” Mr. G. H. Lewes 
(6,379) “had performed many hundreds of experiments, some 
of them extremely painful ;” so that he knew what he was 
talking about. Does Dr. Owen think that the “repetition” 
would not go on now, as then, but for the present law, which 
makes a licence necessary ? If not, why not? 

Dr. Owen (page 202), speaking of the “use and abuse of 
poisons,” asserts, “ These several series of specific disturbanceg 
of the healthy functions and vital actions have been experi- 
mentally proved to be the same in the lower members as in the 
highest of the mammalian class.” Sir Thomas Watson told 
the Royal Commission (57), when asked, “ Does it follow that, 
because any drug would be poisonons to a dog, it would neces. 
sarily be poisonous to a man?—No, not at all.” Professor 
Pritchard said (908) that “ he did not think the use of drugs on 
animals could be taken as a guide to the doses or the action of 
the same drugs on human subjects.” Professor Rolleston said 
(1,280) :—* A rabbit will eat as much belladonna as would poison 
a large number of men, and yet it will not affect the rabbit in 
the least.” Professor Rutherford told the Royal Commission 
(2,967), when asked, “If his experiments with colechicum upon 
dogs were to be taken as evidence of what the effect would be ona 
human being ?—Certainly not; merely as suggesting what the 
action would be; that is all. The experiment must be also tried on 
man, before aconclusion can be drawn.” Asked, further, “If the 
difference ig the action would be so great as to render the com- 
parison of results useless, what would he say P—That is hypo- 
thetical. No conclusion can be drawn till the experiment is tried.” 
These ‘‘ gifted’? men—and we could extend the list consider- 
ably—seem to be of a very different opinion from Dr. Owen on 
this matter. He states (p. 205):—‘ Such are the power, pre- 
cision, and exquisite skill of the organic analyst, that the two- 
hundredth part of a grain of aconitine can be detected, demon- 
strated, and sworn to.” Then, really, if this be so, is it more 
than curiosity to say (p. 204), “ Given aconitine to a beast, 
will it show the same symptoms and results as ina man?” If 
the aconitine, or other poison, has been ‘ demonstrated and 
sworn to,” to the “200th part of a grain,” what more is needed ? 

Dr. Owen says (p. 35) that we Bestiarians are indifferent to 
the tortures inflicted in sport. We should have thought the 
Lord Chief Justice of England had disposed once and for 
all of this argument, if argument it can be called. We cannot 
answer it, if it needs an answer, better than in his words :— 

“These are the deductions which I think a fair man would make 
from Sir James Paget’s or Dr. Owen’s facts. But grant them all, and 
what do they come to as an argument ? I have already peremptorily 
denied that we defend or are indifferent to cruelty anywhere ; and 
are we not to try to prevent one sort of cruelty which we can reach, 
because there is much that we cannot? One can hardly suppose 
these gentlemen are in earnest. We are not to forbid larceny be- 
cause there are many forms of dishonesty which the law cannot re- 
strain; nor injury to life, or limb from bodily violence, because 
existence can be made miserable, and life shortened, by taunting, by 
temper, by a thousand means known to ingenious malignity and 
familiar to us all, which yet evade the law; not to punish rape 
because seduction, which may be more wicked, is dispunishable ; not 
certain frauds and cheats, because a multitude of other frauds and 
cheats escape us. I waste time over such argument. Of two things, 
one,—vivisection is right, and then there is an end of the matter ; or, 
it is wrong. If it is wrong and can be prevented, it is none the less 
wrong, and ought none the less to be prevented, because other things 
are also wrong, but cannot be prevented, or cannot be prevented now. 
One thing at a time.” 

Dr. Owen heads one of his sections with the word “ Nomen- 
clature,” and after naming his opponents “ Bestiarians ” (as 
opposed to himself and his friends, who are “ Humanitarians ”), 
he objects to the name of the Zoophilist newspaper, for, he says, 
“They and the physiologists they hate and persecute belong to 
the ‘rx 2’ [sic], whilst the species they exclusively protect 
are the ‘ra éxsia.’” We will give Dr. Owen the benefit of the 
doubt whether “22” be a printer's error. The double use of 
the definite article, however, must, we fear, be laid to his account. 
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Our trust in his classical attainments sent us to our lexicons, in 
search of “the re dno‘«.” Scapula gave us,“ Fera, bellua; apud 
medicos, dicuntur bestiz venenate.” Forcellinus told us,“ Dicitur 
de brutis-que domita non sunt.” Damm gave us, “ Fera, im 
Wild, a wild beast.” Schleusner had, “ Fera, bellua; bestia 
omnis generis que in desertis agit et sylvis.” We wish 
the existing Act of Parliament did protect these creatures, 
but at present its protection is extended only to domestic 
animals. Dr. Owen’s proposed title of the ‘ Theriophilist ” 
would exclude precisely the domain in which they work. But 
“the classical epithet flaunted by” Dr. Owen has another 
inconvenience. According to his nomenclature, the Zoological 
Gardens must either become the “ Theriological Gardens,” or 
a special “house ” must be opened for the “ first genus of the 
class ‘ Animalia’ of Linnzeus, the genus ‘ Homo,’ mankind.” 

Finally, p. 57, Dr. Owen says of the Spectator, that it is a 
“journal which won’t look at any but the worst side of 
physiology.” This only shows how little Dr. Owen has read 
the Spectator, for the Spectator has taken a very keen interest 
in what Dr. Owen means by the best side of physiology. We 
are sure, however, that if he had read us more frequently, his 
scientific judgment on the subject-matter of his book would be 
much more accurate than it is. Scientific inaccuracy is its 
general characteristic. 





BOOK-MAKING vy. LITERATURE.* 

Mr. FitzGeraup’s singularly frank statements are likely to 
amuse the reader. He tells us he has gained about £20,000 by 
literature, and that his writings would fill nearly one hundred 
volumes. It matters little to him, apparently, upon what sub- 
jects he writes. He is ready at any moment to take up any 
topic, and has written on painting, music, building, decorative 
art, dress, the classics, history, travels, his own life and the lives 
of other people. He is proud of this versatility, and observes 
that “it is the gaining of money that has brought or stimulated 
these gifts, rather than the gifts that have brought the money.” 
Indeed, he compares himself, though with modesty, to “the 
great Mr. Wiliam Whiteley,—who added to his departments 
now a grocery, now a butchery, now coals, &c., according as the 
demand on him came.” Nothing comes amiss to this indus- 
trious writer, whose “ wares,’ as he terms them, are for all 
markets, and he even finds it a pleasing office to “ write up to” 
an engraving. “ This,” he observes, “is lifting the corner of 
the curtain a little discreetly, or the reverse; but the fact is so, 
that more often the story illustrates the illustration, rather than 
the illustration the story.” Mr. Fitzgerald, unlike Milton, or, 
rather, unlike Dr. Johnson’s conception of Milton, can not only 
carve heads upon cherry-stones, but cut a Colossus from a rock. 
He can write trifles, and he can write bulky volumes, “ respect- 
able, portly, squire-looking things, two vols. octavo, to the tune 
of eight hundred copies, at thirty shillings.” These are the 
lives of important personages, “neglected unaccountably ” 
until he took them in hand. It may be admitted that the 
writer chose good subjects, though it is absurd to say that 
Charles Lamb had been neglected; but, unfortunately, the 
memoirs, while full of amusing gossip, are written too hastily 
and carelessly to be of any literary value. They are better 
fitted for the circulating library than for the study, and no one is 
likely to turn to them even to verify a fact or a date. One of the 
most successful of these Lives, by the author's admission, was 
written in three months, a period in which it is obviously 
impossible to do justice to a subject demanding critical research. 
But the answer to this objection is that the books have paid; 
and monetary success is, in Mr. Fitzgerald’s jndgment, success 
in literature. He finds his vocation the most agreeable of all 
professions. One “department” he has “ exploited syste- 
matically ”’ :— 

“T have travelled, he writes, a great deal, but never at my own 
cost, rather to exceeding profit ...... 1 have never made an 
expedition to France, Belgium, Ireland, anywhere, without turning it 
into cash. Nay, I have never been anywhere, or seen anything 
important, withont making it take this agreeable shape of profit. 
There is something flattering to the amour-propre in being thus 
despatched at the cost of others.” 

Then, too, how pleasant it is to visit a theatre without having 
to pay for admission! and for years the author has been a 
constant playgoer on these easy terms. Moreover, what 
labour can be more delightful than that of writing essays, 
sketches, and descriptions? The work is “so lightly done.” 
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“Tf you are sometimes extravagant to the tune of five pounds, 
you sit down for a morning (having found a subject in your last 
walk), and the debt is paid.” 

With great ingenuity, the writer in the early days of his 
career obtained a footing in Household Words, and the two 
chapters upon Dickens are by far the most interesting 
in these volumes. They confirm the view taken of the 
novelist by those who know him best, and they do this by a 
number of incidents and anecdotes which Mr. Fitzgerald relates 
for the first time. Asa political journalist or editor, Dickens 
was out of his element, and his connection with the Daily News 
was a failure, but no one knew better than he how to manage a 
weekly magazine. He spared no labour, and never grew fagged 
or careless, or allowed his work to be distasteful to him. ‘ He 
takes such infinite pains,” writes the sub-editor, “with the 
smallest touches of his own word-pictures, that he gets impatient 
and disgusted with repetitions of bad writing and carelessness,” 
—which was apparently a hint to Mr. Fitzgerald to take more 
pains, for Mr. Wills goes on to suggest that he should send for 
all his proofs, look over them carefully, and strike out as many 
Carlyleisms as he can find. The writer’s honesty and amiahility 
cannot easily be exaggerated ; he reveals his own weaknesses, 
probably without seeing them, and has nothing but good words 
for those with whom he has been associated. “ All through this 
literary life,” he says, “nothing disagreeable has occurred to 
me, and no unhandsome treatment has been encountered. I have 
always met with the most scrupulous honesty in settlements.” 
And he has no doubt that literature has given him a satisfactory 
return, “ for the off-hand, rattling, and somewhat careless atten- 
tion” bestowed upon it. Not only has he been able to make a good 
income from his profession, but in the pursuit of it he has found 
no small enjoyment, and has gained troops of friends. An 
author who writes so cheerily disarms criticism, but it will not 
fail to strike the reader that literature, in its highest aspect, is 
not appreciated, or even understood, by this lively and versatile 
writer. Heis like a man who recommends another to take Holy 
Orders, because it will secure him a fat living and high socia} 
advantages. 

The question, “ Does writing pay ?” is quickly answered in 
the affirmative by Mr. Fitzgerald. He, at least, has no doubt 
upon the subject ; but then, like a maid-of-all-work, he can, as 
we have said, turn his hand to anything,—can “ polish off” a 
Litera- 
ture, as men of a higher class understand it, may be more chary 
of its pecuniary gifts. Carlyle found it “ thickly strewed with 
cold, Russian Nova Zemblas, where you shiver and despair in 
loneliness ;’’ and Lamb told Bernard Barton that, rather than 
trust to literature for support, he had better throw himself from 
the Tarpeian rock, “ slap-dash, headlong, upon iron spikes.” 

Beyond the query concerning the choice of literature or 
journalism as a means of livelihood, these Recreations have no 
particular significance or purpose. They contain a number of 
the essays or descriptive sketches Mr. Fitzgerald finds it so 
easy to write. And they are not difficult to read,—or to forget- 
In a chapter headed “Literary Friends: Forster—Carlyle,” 
(does the word friend, by the way, exactly describe Mr. 
Fitzgerald’s relations to the latter ?) there is a characteristic 
account of a “ deliverance” made by the philosopher upon Irish 
affairs. The occasion was a dinner at Forster’s house, when an 
Irish gentleman was present :— 

“*Ye see,’ said Carlyle, ‘the Airish may have their grievances, 

and they have been hairshly treated; but I tell you, sairs, before ’'d 
listen to one waird from them, I’d just wi’ sword and gun shoot and 
cut and hew them a’ until I’d taught them to respect human life, and 
to give up their murdering. Then I'd listen to ’em. The Irish 
gentleman proceeding to argue that they would not accept the existing 
domination, or be reconciled to it,—‘ Then what would you propose, 
Sir?’ ‘There is no remedy,’ said the sage. ‘Yes,’ said the gentle- 
man, ‘they think you ought to go away,—go home.’ With flashing 
eyes and fierce burst, ‘We'll cut a’ your throats, first !’ cried the 
sage. Those present—Mr. Browning was—will recall the roar which 
the vehement sally evoked. It was like Johnson assailing Boswell 
on Scotland, before company.” 
It is but fair to add that the writer supplements this anec- 
dote with a note from Carlyle, in which he says that he isa 
loving friend to Ireland, though {he may have his own notions 
“as to what would be real friendship to Ireland, and what 
would be only sham friendship.” This chapter, we may remark, 
contains, from the pen of John Forster, the most pertinent re- 
marks upon Carlyle’s style it has been our lot to read. They 
are too long to quote, but the interest felt at the present time 
in all that concerns Carlyle will justify a brief quotation :— 
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“ Don’t permit yourself to be laughed out of an honest admiration 
of Carlyle’s way of writing. No doubt, it is well to have models of a 
pure and perfectly correct style (which his is not), for general 
imitation,—for those, that is, who must imitate, and cannot origin- 
ate. If there were any chance indeed of his becoming the 
object of such imitation, the language might scon be corrupted ; 
but there is this protection against such a danger,—that, whereas 
any one, in as far as in him lies, may ground himself upon 
Swift and Addison, and give to such thoughts as he has the most 
easy and natural flow of which they are capable, to imitate Carlyle 
with nothing of his genius is to make yourself simply repulsive. 
...... If he were a more logical reasoner, he would probably be a 
clearer writer; but if he gets his result, he cares little by what means; 
and, like Luther’s, his words are less arguments than blows. The 
final test, after all, is whether a man’s style helps him to the very 
best method of saying what he has to say; and, in this case, I think 
dt does, and that the meaning would be less perfect, even if the 
brevity, abruptness, and indefiniteness were wholly away. There 
mever was such a style for pictures.” 

Mr. Fitzgerald’s reminiscences of men of letters are slight, but 
they show quickness of observation, and afford evidence of a 
genial temperament. He has also something to say on the art 
of novel-writing, which, from a certain point of view, is not 
without interest. He, at least, knows what will sell, expresses 
high admiration of Miss Braddon, and quotes Dickens’s special 
counsel to the novelist,—to avoid painful and disagreeable 
endings. ‘The public like everything pleasant.” The author's 
papers on topics unconnected with literature are written in a 
lively, though far from accurate style; and the book deserves, 
and will probably obtain, the circulation secured to ordinary 
volumes at Mudie’s and the Grosvenor. 


SCOTCH MARRIAGES.* 
Miss Sarau Tytter had done much noticeably good work, that 
we pay her no slight compliment in declaring this collection of 
short stories to be in some respects an advance upon any of her 
previous efforts,—an advance which is all the more welcome for 
being of a kind which it would hardly have been reasonable to 
expect. In observing the successive stages in the career of the 
ordinary literary producer, we generally find that the price 
paid for gain in craftsmanship is loss of spontaneity, that per- 
fection of manner is too often accompanied by paucity of matter, 
and that the art of saying something perfectly, or with an 
approach to perfection, has only been conquered just at the 
moment the writer finds himself left with nothing new to say. It 
has not been so with Miss Tytler. Her faculty of expression has 
developed, but her power of truthfully conceiving and adequately 
rendering character and situation has not dwindled; indeed, it 
seems to us that her imaginative handling has never been firmer 
or more capable than in these volumes. As the title of the book 
implies, the background in front of which Miss Tytler groups 
her figures is Caledonian, but the natural inference that the 
motive of the work is foun in the peculiarities of the Scotch mar- 
riage law turns out to be incorrect. After excepting one or two 
insignificant details, such as the circumstances of Drumsheugh’s 
marriage to his peasant bride, Peggy Hedderwick, and of Harry 
Balfour's elopement with Ailsie Hyndford, all the events related 
might have happened in England or Ireland as easily as in 
Scotland. Though, however, there is little that is local in the 
mere skeleton of these stories, they are, when considered as 
things of flesh and blood, intensely Scottish, and as they stand 
they could certainly have been told of no other region but that 
which lies north of the Tweed. Now, in what may be called typo- 
graphical fiction, a good dealof the reader's pleasure depends upon 
the quality of the writer’s knowledge of the region with which he 
deals. Nothing is more immediately noticeable than the differ- 
ence between work which is the outcome of real familiarity with 
a certain kind of scenery and type of personal and social char- 
acter, and that other work which is the result of more or less 
judicious cramming, which is a study, not from the inside, but 
from the outside, and which, however cleverly managed, always 
leaves behind it a musty flavour, as of the enide-book and the 
glossary. Miss Tytler writes, not as a mere literary student 
who sees that rural life in the Scottish lowlands may be made 
artistically available and effective, but as one native and to the 
manner born, who has breathed the air of her own landscapes, 
and known all the common-place but characteristic details which 
make up the lives of the simple figures who move through her 
pages. No one, for example, to whom the delicate x 2aices of social 
rank in theserural regions was not thoroughly familiar, could have 
set before us with such distinctness, and yet with such subtlety, the 
peculiar relation existing between young Drumsheugh and young 
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Baleairnie, the young laird and the young yeoman, who were 
bound by ties of such strong and constant friendship; who as boys 
sat in the same school, wore the same kind of clothes, satisfied their 
boyish appetites on the same primitive fare; who as young men 
followed the same sports and paid homage to the same village 
maiden, with no feeling of restraint on either side, and yet with 
no practical forgetfulness of the difference between them created 
by the fact that, in spite of all surface resemblances, they be- 
longed to diverse castes. Every page, indeed, of the story of 
* Lady Peggy ” in which Drumsheugh and Balcairnie are intro. 
duced to us, testifies to the quick observation and intimate 
knowledge of the writer. Peggy Hedderwick, the rustic beauty, 
who is nothing but a cottager’s daughter and herself a labourer 
in the fields, wins the love of young Drumsheugh, the laird, and 
gives her own love freely in return. From such a beginning, 
the practised novel reader naturally expects a story certainly of 
sorrow, probably of shame; and, indeed, there ‘are sorrows 
in plenty waiting for the pretty heroine, but not of the 
kind depicted with such sombre power in the pages of 
Adam Bede. Scotland has not a good reputation for 
sexual morality ; but even in Scotland there are districts where 
Noblesse oblige is so puissant a tradition, that none but the most 
daring sinner would venture to play the part of Arthur Donni- 
thorne. Drumsheugh is not a daring sinner, is not, indeed, a 
sinner at all, in the colloquial sense of the word; he is only a 
somewhat weak, characterless young man, and a marriage 
which, though perfectly valid, is kept a profound secret, not only 
from the outside world, but from his own mother, was just the 
compromise which could not fail to be attractive to him, as it 
settled things for the day, and left the morrow to take care of 
itself. Out of the complications which follow, Miss Sarah 
Tytler constructs a very charming story, which we will not spoil 
by telling in brief, though we must quote a little bit of the de- 
scription of one charming situation. After the marriage, James 
Ramsay, the laird of Drumsheugh, and Peggy Hedderwick, the 
cottage girl, go quietly to their respective homes, as if nothing 
had happened; and during the four months which follow 
Drumsheugh fails to summon courage to tell his dignified 
mother, Mrs. Ramsay, of what he knows she is certain to regard 
as a scandalous mésalliance, But one day Peggy receives a 
terrible piece of news. Drumsheugh has been kicked by a 
vicious horse, and is lying, it may be, at the point of death; and 
the lady mother, Mrs. Ramsay, has discovered all, and has sent 
for Peggy. It is a dreadful hour, and Peggy hardly knows 
which is the worse,—to see her Jamie lying pale and uncon- 
scious, or to bear the brunt of his mother’s scorn, Riding 
through the night, behind the faithful Balecairnie, she finds 
herself at the door of the house which she yearns yet hardly 
dares to enter :—- 

“At the moment when the clatter of Balcairnie’s horse-hoofs 
might be heard, the hall door was suddenly thrown open, showing 
what, by contrast with the darkness without, looked a blaze of light 
within. A group of servants was in the glare, but still more pro- 
minently in front of them stood the lady in her black, mode gown, 
tippet, and mittens, with her lace lappets fluttering in the night-wind, 
as they framed a high-nosed, high-browed face,—the face of a born 


ruler. Peggy set her teeth to keep back a scream of dismay, 
while Baleairnie leapt down quickly, and lifted his com- 
panion, ready to fall in a heap on the ground, from his horse. 
sy cetaenac e's Was the lady come out to spurn Peggy in the sight of the 


powdered flunkeys and flouting waiting-maids and still-maids, for 
whom Peggy, cotter lass as she was, had been wont, in her greater 
independence and simpler sufliciency for her few needs, to entertain 
a mild, somewhat inconsequent scorn? At the same time, in her 
perturbation, she indu‘ged in extravagant hyperbole, for there was 
one miserable flunkey, guiltless of powder, who was also coachman 
and gardener, and one ancient waiting-maid, who anited the offices 
of abigail and housekeeper at Drumsheugh. As Peggyy’s tottering 
feet touched the ground, a firm foot stepped up to her, a steady hand 
was laid upon her to hold her up, a voice addressed her in clear, un- 
faltering accents, which, though they were imperious, were far from 
unkind. ‘Come away, my dear. Come in where it is your right to 
be, in your man’s house, and by your man’s side. If I had been told, 
for certain, four months since, what I’ve been told to-day, you should 
not have waited and been kept so long out of yourown. Fie!’ exclaimed 
the lady, in alittle heat, bending her brows, ‘it was not fit that Drums- 
heugh’s wife should shaw neeps and sell yarn, whatever might be free to 
his Joe. But we'll say no more of that. I ken it was not you who were 
the most to blame, my bonnie Peggy. It was all the fault of those 
two foolish loons, Drumsheugh and Balcairnie. But we cannot wyte 
the one, can we, when he is lying sick and sorry ? And we may come 
to forgive the second in time, for the service he has rendered us this 
night. Cheer up, Peggy, the doctor says Jamie will pull through, 
and be as braw a man as ever yet.’ ” 


This is well-conceived and well-executed work, and it is a 
fair sample of these volumes. Perhaps, from a purely artistic 
point of view, the most perfect of Miss Tytler’s four stories is 
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“Jean Kinloch,” a very charming study of one impressive 
and noble figure. Jean is a servant-girl of a type rare even 
in Scotland, and hardly to be found elsewhere in the British 
Islands,—full of strong emotion, but with rare power of 
reticence and repression ; with a stern sense of duty, not merely 
as a personal thing, but as a great external, all-embracing 
reality ; a woman of dignity all compact, and yet not without 
a certain intangible, elusive grace. She has promised her- 
self in marriage to a lad in her own rank, Bob Meffin, 
a young ploughman, who has gone to a distance in search of 
work, and who, while away from the lips that he loves, is too 
easily persuaded to make love to the lips that are near. The 
rumour of his faithlessness comes to Jean’s ears, and few things 
could be finer than Miss Tytler’s description of Jean’s weary, 
ten-miles Sabbath walk to the little kirk, where she has heard 
that Bob and her unknown rival are to be “cried” for the first 
time. Only one scene in the story is more strongly and vividly 
conceived,—that in’ which, many years after, poor Bob, a 
broken-down widower, with two motherless girls and a sickly 
lad, comes to Jean, and begs her to let bygones be bygones, and 
to accept him again. The passage is too long for quotation, and 
readers who wish to know how this second wooing prospers, 
must go to the record, which is one of the most symmetrically 
moulded and daintily-wrought short stories we have read for 
many a day. 

Of the two remaining tales, we have not left ourselves space 
to speak at length. “ Harry Ba’four’s Elopement”’ is a pleasant 
bit of comedy, but we wish we could feel something less like 
contempt for the elderly judge, who runs away in a sort of 
semi-disguise to marry pretty Ailsie Hyndford, because he is 
afraid of the criticisms of his own children. ‘ Hamesucken ” 
is the longest of the four stories, and seems to us the most loosely 
knit ; but it is rich in strong human interest, and the two prin- 
cipal figures are very careful and delicate pieces of portraiture. 
Good novels are rare, but good work of the kind which Miss 
Savah Tytler has attempted here is rarer still, and the work in 
these volumes is very good indeed. 





SPORT IN THE CRIMEA AND CAUCASUS.* 

A WELL-KNOWN novelist has published a volume of essays, 
entitled “ High Spirits,” by which title the writer intended to 
indicate, not the nature of the matter of his book, but the mood 
in which it was produced. Had the name not been thus be- 
spoken, Mr. Phillipps-Wolley might very appropriately have 
placed it upon his title-page; for his high spirits are as unfail- 
ing as those of Mr. James Payn, and, indeed, we are inclined to 
think that more than half the pleasure which the reader derives 
from his very bright and lively narratives is a sympathetic 
reflection of the pleasure felt by the author in writing them. 
We pay no slight compliment to Mr. Phillipps-Wolley’s book, 
when we say that it is what it professes to be. Nothing 
is more irritating than to-open a novel and find that it 
is a theological party pamphlet, or to wade through a 
book of travel in which personal experience and_ political 
economy bear the same proportion to each other as the 
bread and sack in Valstaff’s tavern bill. Here the reader meets 
with no such annoyance. Mr. Phillipps-Wolley promises to 
tell him about sport, and he fulfills his promise. He has none 
of the long-drawn and perfectly unrealisable descriptions of 
scenery to which literary sportsmen are so terribly prone; he 
does not ornament his pages with fragmentary and unedifying 
scraps of physical science, or with still more unedifying frag- 
ments of moral common-place ; and, what is most praiseworthy 
of all in a sportsman who chooses any portion of the East as 
his happy hunting-ground, he does not, to use Silas Wege’s 
phrase, drop into politics, save by such hints as are given in 
parenthetical phrases about England’s “cold friendship for 
Turkey,” and the “compliment ” paid to Lord Beaconsfield by 
tne hatred of Russia. 

The main deficiency in Mr. Phillipps-Wolley’s book—indeed, 
the only deficiency worth mentioning—is the want of a map, for 
as the district which he traversed in his search after game is, for 
the most part, unfamiliar to all but a few Englishmen, the 
mere mention of names of places in the text will leave but a | 
vague impression of the lucale of this or that achievement on | 
the mind of the general reader. No one with healthy tastes in 
the matter of reading wishes a book of this kind to be too in- | 
structive, but where there is so much that is entertaining a mere | 
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flavour of instruction would hardly have been resented, even by 
the most captious, and this flavour the map would have sup- 
plied. With or without a map, however, the book is a very 
entertaining one for people in whom the “natural man” has 
not been altogether eradicated, and we feel less inclined to 
grumble, even in a small way, than to rejoice that the duties of 
the British Vice-consulate at Kertch were sufficiently light to 
enable Mr. Phillipps-Wolley to enjoy the pleasures which he 
has enabled us sympathetically to share. 

The writer is compelled, by the promptings of honour, to 
record certain facts which can hardly fail to lower his Russian 
friends, and even himself, in the eyes of that severe martinet, 
the English sportsman. It is sad to read that Russian cours- 
ing is utterly spoilt by the terrible habit of “cutting off the 
hare and shooting her under the dog’s nose;” sadder still to 
learn that Russians—to quote Mr. Phillipps-Wolley’s rather 
elliptical phrase—“ never shoot flying, if they can get a chance 
sitting ;”” but saddest of all is the story of how the writer, 
whose good manners must have been dreadfully corrupted by 
evil communications, actually fell so low in the scale of sports- 
manship as to shoot foxes, and how though the first outrage of the 
kind was followed by a twinge of remorse, similar succeeding 
crimes were committed with a callousness which testifies to a 
seared conscience. Surely, after such a confession as this, Mr. 
Phillipps-Wolley will not, during his sojourn in England, dare 
to make his appearance among the genial, but stern huntsmen 
of the Pytchley or the Quorn. 

But enough, as Mr. Matthew Arnold would say, of those 
“bold, bad men,” the Russian sportsmen, whose whilom accom- 
plice is, it is to be hoped, duly penitent for his misdeeds in the 
matter of foxes. We gladly turn to records more void of offence, 
and happily there is much in the volume which even a sporting 
Lycurgus or Draco can read without a frown. It is unfortunate 
for a reviewer who wishes to give, and for his readers who wish 
to receive, something like an adequate impression of the most 
characteristic qualities of the book, that its most quotable pas- 
sages are not found among its stories of sport pure and simple. 
The sportsman who can be induced to tell the tale of his achieve- 
ments is wont to be garrulous, is, indeed, expected to be so, for 
readers hind listeners like to have a long, imaginative run, before 
being in at the death; and Mr. Phillipps-Wolley, without being 
tiresomely diffuse, has the art of prolonging the interest of his 
narratives. For these things, therefore, we are compelled to 
refer readers to the book itself; and English sportsmen, who will 
be attracted by the most unfamiliar of the writer's experiences, 
will find much to interest them in the capital account of 
buzzard-shooting (page 12), in the various bear stories scat- 
tered up and down the book, and in the narratives of occa- 
sional encounters with the “ barse,’’ the name given to the 
local panther, or rather leopard. We can find room for just 
one record of what must have been a bad five minutes for Mr. 
Phillipps-Wolley, which even now he must remember with an 
unpleasant quiver of the nerves. He and his man had been on 
the look-out for bears, on a hill-side covered with underwood, 
and, as a matter of course, frequently lost sight of each other. 
We read :— 


““c 





For over half an hour we had been stalking in this way, without 
any event occurring to wake the stillness of the wood, when, from a 
point above me, and coming down wind towards me, I heard a sound 
like that of approaching game. Slowly it came on, and as the leaves 
were crushed softly under its heavy, even tread, which stopped from 
time to time, that the beast might listen or pick up a chestnut, I re- 
cognised the step as that of Bruin, strolling slowly home after his 
early breakfast. Stooping to get a better view through the hazel- 
stems, I saw them swing and shake some eighty yards above me, 
and caught a glimpse at the same moment of something lighter 
in colour than the covert passing through it. Instinetively my 
rifle covered it, and from that moment, for quite three minutes, 
as I should think, I followed the bear’s every movement with my rifle’s 
muzzle. Twice I half pressed the trigger, as a larger piece of the 
creature’s grey side was visible to me, picking his way slowly past 
me; but just as 1 was on the point of firing he turned and came 
downhill towards me. Thanking my stars that I had not fired a 
random shot into the brown of my game, I waited for him to come 
closer. There was twenty yards from me a little open space, and 
here, if he entered it, as he seemed likely to, 1 meant to kill him. 
Jealously my rifle followed his every movement, dreading a change of 
direction, and in another moment the shot would have been fired. 
The grey thing rose suddenly on end, or seemed to; and parting the 
thern-vine with its fore-arms walked into the open, my man Stepan.” 
We can easily understand that for a moment Mr. Phillipps- 
Wolley felt ‘absolutely sick,” and that he was so seriously un- 
hinged for the rest of the day, that a few hours later he lost a 
veritable bear by not firing. This, however, was an exceptional 
experience, and, on the whole, the bear-hunting seems to have 
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been thoroughly enjoyable——much more enjoyable than the 
eating of bear hams, the high reputation of which is declared 
to be entirely undeserved, the much-praised dainty being 
described as an unpleasantly flavoured mass of “ boiled, black 
whipcord.” Another illusion of the author’s youth which he 
was compelled to cast aside was his belief in the beauty of 
the Circassian women. He had read Lalla Rookh, but he sadly 
found that, in the most literal sense of the word, Moore’s 
luscious poem must be considered a work of imagination. He 
says :— 

“ Neither at Tiflis, nor in Daghestan, nor elsewhere in the Caucasus, 
have I seen, cither among the peasants or the upper classes, one 
single face sufficiently beautiful to attract a second glance in London. 
I had heard so much of Georgian beauty that, like the aurochs, it 
was one of the things I had come to look for, and, like the aurochs, 
I never found it. I have brought back several photographs of 
typical Circassian faces, bought at various photographers’, who seem 
to me to have always chosen the best-looking people they could find, 
yet even so they are by no means strikingly beautiful. The men, 
if you will, are many of them magnificent, and as handsome as they 
are well-built ; but the women, even those who have good features, 
are so totally devoid of expression, so extremely animal in their 
appearance, as to almost warrant the Turks’ conclusion that they 
possess none but physical properties, and are as soulless as they are 
insipid.” 

Concerning the almost incredible corruption existing among 
Russian officials, Mr. Phillipps-Wolley bears the same testimony 
that has been borne by previous travellers, and he has several 
good and new stories to tell. One (p. 245) relates to an 
occurrence which took place about three months before his 
arrival in Tiflis. The civil service in the Caucasus had become 
so notoriously corrupt, that the Emperor sent down his secret 
agent, Ix , with orders to inspect the state of affairs in dis- 
guise, with plenary powers of dismissal and punishment; and 
Mr. Phillipps-Wolley writes :— 

“One of K ’s first acts was to try the police. Disguised as 
moujiks, he and his men went bullying and swaggering through the 
streets, apparently drunk as lords. The difficulty was to get taken 
up, but after some time they managed to accomplish even that, and 
were hauled away to the police station. Here K and his men 
tried to get off by apologies and excuses, which were naturally vain. 
Then, turning to his men, he said, ‘Hey, brothers, suppose we give 
the good chief of police a rouble apiece; he will see then that we 
good Christians cannot be drunk.’ The roubles were paid, the 
liberty of the pseudo-monjiks obtained, and next day K——— came 
down and dismissed the chief of police and his whole staff.” 











We must not make any more extracts, but those we have 
given are fairly representative, and will suffice to show that the 
matter and manner of the book are alike interesting. Mr. 
Phillipps-Wolley has no literary airs and graces, but he has 
what is much better,—great power of observation, considerable 
humour, a happy knack of telling just the things which most 
people like to know, and a style which is perfectly lucid and 
singularly unaffected. Sport in the Crimea aud Caucasus is 
better worth reading than many more pretentious works. 





SUOICIDE.* 
Ir would be impossible to treat of such a subject as Suicide with 
anything like adequate talent and information—and these we 
may fairly attribute to Dr. O’Dea—without producing.a book 
of some interest; but we cannot add that his treatment is 
masterly. In some places, he says too much; in others, he 
might with advantage have said more. He seems utterly un- 
furnished with that discriminating instinct which prevents 
sensible writers from saying what every reader can say for him- 
self. “This much may be said, without presumption”—we 
quote from Dr. O’Dea—“ that wherever one locality reveals a 
higher per-centage of suicide than another, it will be in conse- 
quence of some moral and physical influences peculiar to the 
place.” We should like to know what kind of remark Dr. O’Dea 
thinks might be introduced without disclaimer of presumption, 
if this sheer truism must be so prefaced. While we .ead, we con- 
stantly feel that we should like to have been by him as he wrote, 
and to have administered some pungent corrective to his dis- 
position to drift into superfluous twaddle. It was worth 
mentioning that married people commit suicide less fre- 
quently than unmarried, and that people who have children kill 
themselves less frequently than people who have none. Dr. 
O’Dea might even have been permitted to indulge his sermonis- 
ing faculty to the extent of telling folks proposing to marry 
that they ought to mind what they are about, in choosing 
partners for life. But a man must have no sense of humour 
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who, instead of dispatching such a matter with sharpest brevity. 
permits himself to ramble on as follows: : 

“ce ‘. * 
ahh sorte Suman. ieee ve ctu oa ee 
should be made of a natural woman, with gentle, retiring disposition 
and strength of character. The atmosphere surrounding such a 
woman is tonic, bracing, exhilarating. Gushing, affected women 
with soft and fawning manners, ought to be shunned. They are not 
honest, and they grievously impose on sensitive men. They never 
help them in trouble. They are snares to entrap them, in unwary 
confidential moods. Like the octopus, or devil-fish, they put their 
slimy arms about men, and pull them down into a sea of tribulation.” 
These sentences are in Dr. O’Dea’s most vivacious style, 
“The husband’s occupation,” he goes on, “should be neither 
monotonous nor sedentary. It should be interesting as a 
mental exercise, and of a kind to call forth the benevolent 
activities of his nature.” When a man takes you by the 
button-hole and wants you to listen to observations like 
these, you recollect that you have a pressing engagement, and 
rush away ; when he goes home and puts them into a book upon 
suicide, he reminds you that one cause of the prevalence of 
suicide is the pertinacity of bores. 

Nevertheless, a few hours may be devoted to this volume, 
with some considerable reward in the way of interest and 
instruction. Dr. O’Dea does enable us to form a rather vivid 
idea of suicide, as a human characteristic in divers stages of 
society and eras of civilisation. In a more or less vague, yet, 
on the whole, intelligent manner, and not without sprightliness 
of style, he touches upon suicide among primitive races, among 
the Jews, among the Greeks and Romans, and among the 
moderns, stating the doctrines held upon the subject by ancient 
law-givers and by classical philosophers, and indicating the 
modification of Pagan views on suicide under the influence of 
early Christianity and the medizeval Churches. Greatas was the 
change in dominant modes of thought and feeling with regard 
to suicide introduced by Christianity, it was a practical change, 
rather than one that reached fundamental principles. Tradition 
imputes to Pythagoras the saying, “ No man should abandon 
his post in life without the orders of the Great Commander.” 
Plato adopts the same rule, as was to have been expected from 
his profoundly religious character. “ We are but the slaves of 
God,” he says, in the Phiedo, “on which account it is net sur- 
prising that we are forbidden to die before God has sent us 
the formal order.” But since the ancients, not having this 
divine precept formulated in a code, were compelled to 
resort to “the law within,” the highest-minded philosophers 
accepted the deliberate decision of a man’s reason that death 
was better for him than life, as the authoritative announcement 
of God’s pleasure that he should die. Suicide came thus 
to be looked upon as pious and heroic. “When God 
himself,” writes Cicero, in the Tusculan Disputations, “ shall 
give a just cause, as formerly to Socrates, lately to Cato, and 
often to many others, certainly every man of sense would gladly 
exchange this darkness for that light; not that he would forcibly 
break from the chains that held him, for that would be against 
law ; but walk out, like one discharged by a magistrate or some 
lawful authority.” Dr. O’Dea deserves credit for the judicious- 
ness with which he has selected quotations from Classical authors 
illustrative of the prevailing ideas upon suicide. 

Such was the fervency of faith with which Christians of the 
first few centuries of our era gazed upon the vision of heavenly 
bliss, that many of them coveted martyrdom, and were seri- 
ously tempted to suicide. But the practical effect of Christ- 
ianity,in heightening the sacredness of life and quickening the 
sense of responsibility to God, was to divest suicide of the dis- 
tinction attached to it by the Stoics. The despondency, how- 
ever, and the mental feebleness arising from the immense 
development of monastic institutions in the early Christian cen- 
turies, were powerful producing causes of suicide. Intensely 
agitated by religious enthusiasm, their nerves shaken by vigils, 
by insufficient food, by self-inflicted pains, large numbers of the 
monkslived in a state of semi-madness. “ Many,” wrote the Abbot 
Pachomius, “ have destroyed themselves; some, bereft of their 
senses, have cast themselves from precipices; others laid open 
their bowels; others killed themselves in different ways.” On the 
whole, during those ages when faith in Christianity was universal 
and unquestioning, suicide seems to have been much less practised 
than it had been in Pagan times. This is Dr. O’Dea’s opinion, 
and we see no reason to doubt its correctness. ‘ Deliberate 
suicide,” he says, “seems to have ceased almost entirely with 
the establishment of Christianity, and to have continued in 
abeyance until the reign of philosophical scepticism in the 
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eighteenth century.”” Almost all the suicides which took place 
arose from insane melancholy, a form of disease showing 
itself chiefly in monastic retreats. ‘The Journal du Regne de 
Henri IV., which includes nearly a century, and notes with 
scrupulous care the incidents of the time, however trivial, does 
not record more than thirty suicides.” Suicides of the type of 
those of Brutus and Cato have been unknown in Christian ages. 
During all their sufferings on account of the Revocation of the 
Edict of Nantes, the French Protestants did not, says Dr. O’Dea, 
‘afford one example of suicide.” 

Whatever might be the intellectual gains to Europe from the 
Renaissance, it unquestionably brought with it a loosening of 
the bonds of moral obligation. As the sacredness departed 
from life, a “ marked increase” took place in the number of 
suicides, “‘and soon there arose a literature in its defence, based 
on the notious of ancient times.” Occasionally, it was defended 
on professedly Christian principles. Dr. John Donne, Dean of 
St. Paul’s, who died in 1631, left behind him a work in which 
he maintained that suicide might, under certain circumstances, 
be sinless. He did not himself commit suicide, but John 
Robeck, a Swedish writer, half-philosopher, half-Jesuit, who 
wrote an apology for suicide, availed himself of the liberty for 
which he argued. ‘“ He disposed of his goods, clad himself in 
neat attire, and embarked on the River Weser, from which his 
dead body was recovered in a few days.” Beginning with these 
writers, Dr. O’Dea glances at the literature of suicide in recent 

, times, including the romantic, semi-serious defences of self- 
| slaughter which procured so much fame for Rousseau and 
'| Goethe, and ends with the pessimistic school of Schopenhauer. 
| This, he points out, though taking the gloomiest possible view 

of life, discountenances suicide. Extinction of self-will was 
Schopenhauer’s all-including ordinance; and he held that 
suicide is not resistance to self-will, but surrender. 

Dr. O'Dea gives statistical tables of the rate of suicide in 
various countries at the present day. These are very puzzling. 
Among twenty-one selected nationalities, including the United 
States, only two show a higher suicide-rate than Switzerland. 
The two are Denmark and Saxony. Dr. O'Dea makes no 
attempt to explain this pre-eminence, nor does he seem to find 
anything surprising in the high suicide-rate of Switzerland. 
We confess that it surprises us a good deal. For every seven 
suicides occurring in Portugal, for every sixteen occurring 
in Ireland, for every forty occurring in the United States, 
there occur two hundred and six in the land of the Alps 
and of Lake Leman, the land to which men flock from the 
ends of the earth, to be braced by the strong freshness of 
its mountain wind, to inhale the sweetness of its pine-fragrance, 
to have the eye brightened and the heart gladdened by the 
glorious intoxication of its beauty. ‘ Nations,’ says Dr. 
O'Dea, “whose members are most given to compromises 
with their own and others’ passions, who are most sensual, 
wilful, and impulsive, and who are least controlled by religious 
feeling, are liable to have high rates of suicide.” Are the Irish, 
then, less wilful and impulsive than the Swiss? Are the Swiss 
morally or religiously inferior to the Portuguese ? “The ratio 
of suicide to population, the world over, is chiefly governed by 
political and industrial causes.” The italics are Dr. O’Dea’s. 
He certainly does not mean that the worse the political and 
industrial conditions, the lower is the rate of suicide; and 
yet, if prosperous conditions, political and industrial, check 
suicide, would he have us believe that Portugal and Ireland 
are politically and industrially more favoured than Switzer- 
land? It seems probable that the mercurial temperament 
of the Lrish, and the stolidity of the Portuguese, tend to 
keep down the suicide-rate; and we fancy that the prevalence 
of suicide among the Swiss may be accounted for by the keen, 
aspiring, sensitive cliaracter of the people, and by consideration 
of the influence of sublime mountain scenery, with violent 
contrasts between winter and summer weather, in producing 
morbid conditions of mind. We cannot say that Dr. O’Dea 
deals in a penetrating or conclusive manner with the facts he 
has collected, but the facts are in themselves full of interest. 
Our {uth in his accuracy is, however, shaken by his repetition of a 
false rumour which, we thought, had long since been laid to rest, 
namely, that Hugh Miller took his own life because he despaired 
of reconciling Scripture and geology. This is an entire mis- 
representation. Evidence absolutely demonstrative is given in 


Hugh Miller’s biography that he committed suicide under the 
influence of insane hallucination, brought on by over-work of 


the brain. 





CURRENT LITERATURE. 
——_@——_ 

Lord Macaulay, Essayist and Historian. By the Hon. Albert 
Canning. lvyol. (Smith, Elder, and Co.)—This is a specimen of 
what, in contrast to criticism, may be called expository literature, a 
form of writing of questionable utility. An essay on Macaulay, 
written with competent knowledge and comprehensive judgment, 
would do good service, in substituting for the undiscriminating ad- 
miration with which he is regarded by the general public, an intelli- 
gent appreciation of a writer who lulls his readers’ critical faculty by 
his marvellous literary power. Such a service Mr. Canning does not 
attempt to perform. He prefers to reproduce with very slight 
qualification what would be the opinion of the average reader of 
Macaulay, if it were put into language, and adds only some platitudes of 
morals and some common-places of criticism. He goes steadily through 
the essays, commenting on each without telling anything that is not in 
the essay itself, or already known to any one likely to read Macaulay. 
The history he treats in a similar manner, and we really cannot see 
why any human being who has read the original should trouble him- 
self about the commentator, for when all is said and done with, more 
would have been gained by a perusal of the essay on Milton, or of a 
chapter of the history, were it for the twentieth or the hundredth 
time. Of the essays, Mr. Canning writes :—‘‘ Their wide popularity 
has thus stood the test of able criticism, profound learning, and care- 
ful examination, in an age abounding beyond precedent in sceptical 
readers and accomplished scholars.’ Before sitting down to the 
elucidation of such a difficult author as Macaulay, Mr. Canning would 
have done well to have read Mr. Spedding’s “Evenings with a 
Reviewer,” and then, perhaps, he would have a more valuable idea of 
Macaulay’s conception of Bacon. Mr. Canning entirely misses the 
distinctive quality of Macaulay’s genius, and it appears too obvious 
to be missed. Macaulay, the rhetorician, seems to be a phrase where, 
for once, brevity and truth are not in opposition; and the careful con- 
sideration of his works, written or spoken, will, we think, prove its 
justness. When we recollect how large our reading public is at the 
present day, it becomes more than ever important for them to be 
rightly guided, and it is much to be regretted that a writer who 
directly addresses them has not set out with a more accurate idea of 
his own function than Mr. Canning has yet attained. 

The Imperial Dictionary. Edited by Charles Annandale, M.D. 
Vol. III. L—SCR. (Blackie and Son.)—The new volume of this 
great dictionary contains about a hundred pages more of letterpress 
than its predecessors, and while equally fresh and sound in etymo- 
logy, strikes us as even a richer storehouse of apposite quotations. 
Mr. Annandale is remarkably cautious in examining the pretensions 
of words claiming admission into the rank of classic vocables ; in- 
deed, he errs, if at all, in being occasionally over-cautious. When 
necessity arises, however, he can take a firm stand on the 
ground of common-sense. Of his success in doing so, excel- 
lent proof is afforded in the article on “ Reliable,’ which ap- 
pears in the new volume. This word has, as Mr. Annandale 
notes, been repeatedly attacked as an Americanism, as irregular in 
formation, as vulgar, and what not. But it is quite as admissible as 
“conversable,” “available,” and “ laughable.’ That, too, can no longer 
be considered a vulgar word which has been used by such undoubted 
authorities as Dr. Newman, Rev. James Martineau, Dean Mansel, 
Mr. John Stuart Mill, Mr. Gladstone, and Mr. Leslie Stephen. 
Finally, as Professor Whitney says, “We have had to swallow 


too many linguistic camels, to want to make life more 
uncomfortable by straining at such gnats as that.” As an ex- 


ample of the number and shades of meaning attaching to a 
popular word, we may refer readers to the article on what Lord 
Lytton calls “ the conventional monosyllable, nice.” At the same 
time, could one shade more not have been illustrated by the char- 
acteristic definition of Swift’s, “A nice man is a man of nasty 
Mr. Annandale is, as usual, very happy in the quotations 
but in the case of the 
not have done well to 


ideas ?” 
with which he illustrates Scotch words, 
terribly expressive “ red-wat,”’ would he 
reproduce that phrase of Burns’s —“ red-wat-shod ”—which Carlyle so 
admired as an accurate description of the kind of progress made by 
the Scottish patriots while struggling to attain their ends? Asan in- 
stance of the care which has been bestowed on the etymological 
section of the work, we may instance what is said as to the derivation 
of “scoundrel.” Mr. Annandale, approaching the subject from an 
independent stand-point, comes to substantially the same conclusion 
as Professor Skeat, in his recently published ‘‘ Etymological Diction- 
ary,’ and connects it with the pithy Scotch scunner, instead of 
tracing it, as many lexicographers have done, to a German word, 
schandkerl, which, as a matter of fact, seems to have no existence. 
The mania for tracing our words to the German seems to have died 
out, or was it dissolved in ‘“ inextinguishable laughter” when worthy 
Dr. Latham traced the secondary signification of ‘‘donkey” to the 
German dickkopf, “ thick-head ?” 

The Bloody Chasm. By J. W. De Forest. (Appleton and Co., New 
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York.)—This is a very pleasant story, notwithstanding its appalling 
title, which Mr. De Forest has written. The “chasm ” is the separa- 
tion between North and South made by the civil war in America; 
on the opposite side of it stand Henry Underhill, an ex-colonel in the 
Federal Army, and Virginia Beaufort, sister of three brothers who 
have fallen fighting under the Confederate Flag. One Silas Mather, 
who is connected by marriage with the Beanforts, seeks to restore the 
fallen fortune of the house. He leaves a fortune to Virginia, but on 
the condition that she shall marry Henry Underhill. Marry him 
she does, but only on the condition that bridegroom and bride should 
separate after the ceremony. It is not quite clear why this young 
man consents, as he is half in love with some one else. This, indeed, 
is always a difficult point to manage satisfactorily, in a plot of this 
kind. A husband courting his own wife is an interesting situa- 
tion, but a situation which it is not easy to account for in a 
probable fashion. This accepted, however, the story becomes 
most interesting. Virginia goes to Paris, makes acquaintances 
there, among them a gay American widow and a very sweet 
Trish girl, with whom her husband had once been inclined to 
ba in love. A very pretty little complication ensues; how it is dis- 
eutangled, we shall not explain ; the reader will be well repaid for his 
trouble, if he will find it out for himself. The hero and the heroine 
are not the best characters in the book. In fact, she is somewhat 
tiresome, her beauty having to be taken for granted. But Mrs. 
Dumont, a Southern lady, with just a little suspicion of Mrs. Nickleby 
about her, who is always hoping that her niece, Virginia, “ will act as 
becomes a Beaufort,’ is quite delightful. So is General Hilton, a 
courtly old soldier, of the best South-Carolina type. So, above all, is 
Aunt Chloe, with her negro proverbs, proverbs which would have 
been a most valuable addition to Mrs. Poyser’s repertory. “S’pose 
you’s contented, an’ feels good an’ grateful,’’ she says, when the 
heroine has got what she wants. “ Chick’n nebber so wicked, but he 
thinks grasshopper sent by de Lawd ;” and “ Fox like to go to church, 
if he kin walk home with chicken.” 

The Food We Eat, Why We Eat It, and Whence It Came. By J. 
Milner Fothergill, M.D. (Griffith and Farran.)—We have no criti- 
c'sm to make on the contents of this book, considered in their 
modical aspect. Everything, as far as we are able to judge, seems 
to approve itself to common-sense, as, doubtless, it is scientifically 
correct. But we have something to say about the taste and temper 
in which the book has been written. Here is something, written by a 
gentleman presumably of education and culture, which has gained 
the approval of the editor of a magazine (it has been previously pub- 
lished in the Burlington Magazine), and which, we learn from the 
title-page, has now been “edited by A. Beatrice R. Fothergill,”’ and 
yet there are deplorable faults of taste in it. Can any one suppose 
that a book of this kind is recommended by flat jokes ? or that any- 
thing but offence is given when these jokes are made out of Scripture ? 

We have received the reprint of Sir John Lubbock’s address de- 
livered to the British Association at York last year, under the title 
of Fifty Years of Science. (Macmillan and Co.)—The art of com- 
pressing much into a small space, and of being brief without becoming 
obscure, never surely had a more happy exemplification than in 
this address. In less than a hundred pages it gives a history, remark- 
ably complete in its oztline, of an advance in science which it would 
require the compass of an encyclopedia to describe in detail. 

Scuoot Books.—The Helena of Euripides. By C. 8S. Jerram, M.A. 
(Clarendon Press.)—Mr. Jerram has provided upper and middle 
forms with an excellent edition of what he calls “a truly romantic 
play, full of incident.” Among the good features of the book are a 
full and appreciative introduction, a critical appendix to which 
reference is made in the notes only when necessary, and a general 
index. Inthe notes we have remarked especially that precision of 
statement which in so many school books is not only not attained, 
but apparently avoided, as unsuitable to the youthful mind. 
The really industrions schoolboy is generally “a slave of the 
letter,’ and is merely vexed and bewildered by the gossip 
on paper which professes to be scholarship ‘‘made_ easy.” 
Thus on line 817, Mr. Jerram’s note is “doris —=quippe qut, 


” “ee 


o diem 
optatam,’ with the nom. marking an exclamation, rather than an 
” Sometimes the sense is given happily by English idiom ; 


‘being one who,’ i.e., ‘since I,’ &e.”” So, & rodewds juépa is 

address. 

“dy efns, ‘you must be ;’ €véad’ 70 &pa, ‘you were there all the time.’”’ 
1S, J P ) 

We are glad to see that Mr. Jerram, in discussing otte 4} o#6n enters 





a general protest against “all explanations which require something | 


to ‘be understood,’ to complete the sense.” The explanation of 


oic@ odv % Spacoy as equivalent to dpacoy, ctc@ b, “do, you know | 


what,” is rightly rejected, and the idiom is said to consist in a 
change from the indirect to the direct construction.—~Selec- 
tions from the Latin Poets. By E. Crowell, Moore Professor of 
Latin in Amherst College. (Ginn, Heath, and Co., Boston.)— 
This is a handy and well-printed volume of selections from Catullus, 
Lucretius, Tibullus, Propertius, Ovid, and Lucan. It cannot be said 
that there is much original work in the book. Indeed, Professor 
Crowell seems to have been content, wherever that was possible, to 


leave even the task of selection to others. In the case of Tibullug 
Propertius, and Ovid, where English books of extracts are availabl , 
the whole twenty-seven pieces (with two doubtful exceptions) ae 
such as have been already made accessible in this way, a 
annotation, too, Professor Crowell is not impatient of suggestion, 
and it raises one’s high opinion of school-books in themselves 
excellent, when we are presented with such imposing lists of 
authorities on the Fasti as “ Keightley, Paley, Ramsay, and 
Hallam,” or “ Paley, Keightley, Hallam, and Ramsay.” The 
deference, at once naive and kindly, to the opinion of youne 
scholars shown in these cases is noticeable elsewhere, as when Pi 
““delicatos esse” (‘“Catullus,” ]., 3), besides Mr. Ellis’s Version, « to 
play the idler,” we have Mr. Simpson’s, “to frolic ;” and when we 
are told that ‘‘ Lachmann and Cruttwell find nothing incredible in the 
story” of Lucretius’s madness and suicide. As Professor Crowell makes 
a general acknowledgment of obligations, it seems hardly necessary 
to refer some notes to their authors, while the rest, which are also 
borrowed, are printed without such reference. Professor Crowell hag a 
curious way of printing as renderings what were intended only as 
explanations, e.g., in “ Lucretius,” I., 65, “super mortalibus instans,” 
“standing over mortals, being herself above ;” and ib., 92 
“genibus summissa,” “let down by her knees,’ where Mr. 
Munro’s “ lit.” is left out. We rather suspect that My, 
Munro’s translation was not accessible. The effect of this 
plain prose is slightly incongruous, after the “tear-wet lips” 
“ sea-shell tint,’ “light of immortality,’ and other such splendourg 
which adorn the notes on Catullus. But then, Mr. Simpson has 
not edited Lucretius. Although Professor Crowell has not, so far 
as we have discovered, contributed anything to the notes beyonda 
few quotations from English poets and a number of references to 
American grammars, the selection of notes and introductory matter 
has been made with diligence and care. The scholarship of Messrs. 
Sellar, Munro, Ellis, and Postgate requires no encomium from us, bat 
we may say of the rest of the notes that they are accurate and practi- 
cally useful. Eranus, a Collection of Evercises in the Alcaic and 
Sapphic Metres. By F. W. Cornish, Assistant-Master at Eton, 
(Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co.)—This is, of course, a joint production, 
Mr. Cornish’s colleagues having contributed most of the thirty-one 
exercises. We have tried specimens in both parts, and found 
them run with ease and spirit. There is no vocabulary, but 
sufficient and judicious help is given under each exercise. 
Of other school-books, we have to notice a new and cheaper edition 
of Mr. Keith Johnston’s Geography. (Stanford.)—We learn from the 
publisher’s preface that “the whole of the strictly geographical in- 
formation has been retained,” so that the omissions, while making a 
great reduction in price possible, do not interfere with the essential 
character of the book. -A smaller book, partaking of the same 
character, and useful in its way, is Glimpses of the Earth, by J. R. 
Blakistou. (Griilith and Farran.)—It is meant to serve as a text-book 
for lectures on descriptive geography, lectures which are to be illus- 
trated by a continual use of the map. In the hands of a good teacher, 
we can imagine it likely to be very useful. The Pupil’s Geography, 
by G. F. H. Sykes, B.A. (Relfe Brothers), is a collection of facts 
which the teacher is to inform with life. OF “ Readers,” we have 
before us the Third and Fourth Books of the Illustrated Readers 
(Longmans) ; and the Second Historical Reader, by the Rev. D. 
Morris, B.A.  (Isbister.)—We cannot help thinking that the 
great pains which have been spent on Hudibras, edited by 
Alfred Milner, M.A. (Macmillan), have been not judiciously 
expended. Do what you will with Hudibras—and Mr. Milner 
has been diligent in expurgating—you cannot make it a suit- 
able book for boys. It is instinct with religious partisanship, and 
necds the correction of a mach wider knowledge than a boy is likely 
to have at his command, before it can be read with profit. Apart 
from this consideration, Mr. Milner deserves credit for his 
work. Older readers will certainly find it useful, for Butler wants 
not unfrequently the intervention of the commentator. Mr. 
Gustave Masson has produced a very useful reading book in his 
Henry IV. and the End of the War of Religion (Sampson Low and 
Co.), which he has edited, with notes and tables, historical, genealogi- 
cal, &c., from M. Guizot’s History of France. Professor Cassal has 
published, for the benefit of teachers and persons pursuing a course of 
private study, a Ney to Cassal and Warcher’s French Translation, 
Junior Course. (Longmans.) We have seen no better book of its 
kind, so happy is the idea of the selection, so convenient is the form, 
and so moderate the price, than Poems of English Heroisin, collected 
and arranged, with notes, historical and illustrative, by Arthur 
Compton Auchmuty, M.A. (Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co.) We 
have also received the first part of Poetry for the Young. (Griffith 
and Farran.)———In mathematics and arithmetic, we have A Treatise 
on the Theory of Determinants, with graduated sets of exercises, by 
Thomas Muir, M.A. (Macmillan and Co.) ; and from the same pub- 
lishers, An Elementary Treatise on Conic Sections, by Charles Smith, 
M.A.; and An Aid to Arithmetic, by E. Dever, M.D., (Griffith and 
Farran.) 
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| WALL PAPERS AND CURTAIN STUFFS 


CHINTZES. ¢ uinptey ana sows,| ON the GRAMPIAN HILLS. 
| 290 to 294 484 OXFORD STREET, W. 


From 9d per yard. 


of TINSLEY’S MAGAZINE, for 1882. Stories by Popular Authors. Six 
Whole-page Engravings. 


TALES and TRADITIONS of SWITZERLAND. By 
Wn. WestaLt, Author of “Old Factory,” “ Larry Lohengrin,” &c. 1 vol. 
crown 8vo, price 7s 6d. 

** All who intend doing Switzerland at the end of the season ought certainly 
to invest in Mr, Westall’s inte. esting and instructive volume.’’—Society. 


Grouse and Ptarmigan 
Shooting, Deer Stalking, Salmon and Trout Fishing, &e. By Frep FIe.p 
Wuireaurst (‘A Veteran”), Author of “ Tallyho,” ‘* Harkaway,” &c. 1 
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vol. crown 8yo, price 7s 6d. 
‘* The author writes with the keen eye of an experienced sportsman, as well a3 
with much literary skill.””—Daily Telegraph. 
NEW NOVELS AT EVERY LIBRARY. 
FAUSTINE. By Rita, Author of “My Lady Coquette,” 


“ Fragoletta,”’ &c. 3 vols. 


A MOTHER’S IDOL. By Lydia Hope. 3 vols. 


COLOURS. 





COSTUME 


All PATTERNS POST FREE. , 218, 220, & 230 REGENT ST., W. WILD ROSE. By John Hill. 3 vols. 





oS LE R’S 
CRYSTAL GLASS 


COBWEBS. By Mabel Collins, Author of ‘Too Red a 
Dawn,” ‘‘ An Innocent Sinner,” &. 3 vols. 

**Gossip of the green room, of the studio, of the club, of the ball-room, de- 
scriptions of ‘Society’ women and their struggles first to get into society and 
then to keep in it, and sometimes to fall out of it, form the subjects of most of 
the stories which are, for the rest, brightly written.’’—Daily News. 


AND 


Cc H INA SE RVIC E S. FOR LOVE and HONOUR. By Francis Addison. 3 vols. 


100 OXFORD STREET, W. _ 








“ Mr. Addison is certainly not common-place.””—Siturday Review. 

“Th's rapidly pulsating and impassioned story.”’—Duily Telegraph. 

‘Tt would be unfair to reveal too much of the plot, which is one of the best 
constructed and worked out with which we have met for some time,’’—Post, 
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Soar I L ; » itor 2. 
SAPPHIRES. | DIAMOND AND GEM MERCHANT, Mig ok Ties Folly, by id z Geico (Onutinned). Steven ‘Danbar, by 
a par y - + + Maris epwort ixon. a. f etrospect 0! ictures, b ce a 
eres | NEW BOND STREET, LONDON; At Deal, te Decseiville py cnn "Twixt Shade and Shine, by Author of * Mar- 
CAT S-EYES. AND garet Dunbar’ (Continued). os Ey any of or — ~ se ——— 
ilassinccelaail - + ‘Shea. My Little Mistakes, J. F. Molloy. Quitre Bras, . T, Pask (Con- 
STAR STONES | COLOMBO, CEYLON. tinued). That Kents was aioe, by 7. Hall and ei eeasiaaian 
See GOLDSMITH AND JEWELLER. TINSLEY BROTHERS, 8 Catherine Street, Strand. 
EMERALDS. NO LOWER STANDARD OF GOLD USED THAN | —————— = = ans ———— 
| 18-CARAT. APOLLI NARIS “PURE, COOLING, and 
= ara | — 2 REFRESHING; d - 
RUBIES. [KEYLESS ENGLISH LEVER WATCHES. Be yee eee s =e 
PEARLS. | BEST QUALITY ONLY. waters.”—Dr. Lorinser, Im- 
restos ‘Precious Stones direct from the Mines | eee 
ALEXANDRITES. | “THE QUEEN OF ANNUAL SALE, 





ASingle Stone at First Price | 


| Mr. Streeter’s Collection of Rough and Cut 
Stones always on view. 


TABLE WATERS.” 10,000,000. 











DEATH. 


Marsoripanks.—On the 20th inst., at 15 Snssex 
Square, Maria, fourth daughter of the late Edward 
Marjoribanks, Esq., of Greenlands, Bucks, and 34 
Wimpole Street. 

ee HIGH SCHOOL for 
4 GIRLS (Limited). 

WANTED, an ASSISTANT-MISTRESS, to Teach 
principally English Grammar and_ Literature.— 
Apply to the HEAD MISTRESS, 280 Hagley Road, 
Birmingham, not later than Thursday, July 27th. 


| eet WANTED, for a First-Class 
PROVINCIAL PAPER, published twice a week ; 
Politics, Conservative. Must have highest references 
as to literary ability and experience.—Address, stating 
particulars and salary required, ‘‘P. Q.,” eare of 
Messre. STRAKER, Stationers, 124 Fenchurch Street. 
AN any Gentleman RECOMMEND, 
for next September, a MAN thoroughly com- 
petent to TEACH SWIMMING, in a large, covered 
Swimming-bath ? He will be required to take charge 
of the engine and heating apparatus of the sare, and 
also to instruct the Boys in gymnastics and drilling. 
—Address, the HEAD MASTER, the Philberds, 
Maidenhead. 
A MIDDLE-AGED GENTLE - 
WOMAN, well qualified, desires the post of 
SECRETARY, LIBRAKIAN, AMANUENSIS. She 
would also like to carry grown-up girls on in 
Modern Languages, and to read aloud to an invalid, 
Good Churchwoman ; of Liberal politics. Country 
house preferred. £50 and all expenses.—Address, 
“GRACE,” care of Wm. Dawson and Sons, 121 
Cannon Street, E.C. 


EUENHEIM COLLEGE, HEIDEL- 
BERG.—Thorough Frenchand German. Boys 
prepared for Army Examinations, Commercial life, or 
English Public Schools. Highest Mathematics ; care- 
ful English Preparation; German always spoken. 
Six Resident French and German Masters. Spacious 
Cricket-ground. English Diet. Head Master—Rev. 
F, ARMITAGE, First-class Classical Tripos; late 
Modern-Language Master at Clifton College. Refer- 
ences to Head Masters of chief Public Schools or 
Parents of Pupils. 





RUPTURES. 

Vy HITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER 

TRUSS.—Is allowed by upwards of 500 
medical men to be the most effective invention for the 
treatment of hernia. The use of a steel spring, so 
often hurtful in its effects, is avoided, a soft bandage 
being worn round the body, while the requisite re- 
sisting power is supplied by the MOC-MAIN PAD and 
PATENT LEVER, fitting with so much ease and 
closeness that it cannot be detected, and may be worn 
during sleep. A descriptive circular, with testi- 
monials and prices, may be had of the manufacturers, 
WHITE’S MOC-MAIN PATENT LEVER TRUSS 
CO., Limited, 228 Piccadilly, London, 


EIGHTH DIVISION OF PROFITS, Dec:, 1881. 


LEGAL & GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


HE Bonus Addition to each £1,000 assured amounts, on an average, to £86 7s 6d for the 
five years. 

Not less than 500 policies still on the Society’s books have received in all Bonuses 
sufficient to commute all Premiams subsequent to 1881, leaving unaffected the right to 
participate in future Bonus. 

The Valuation of Liabilities has been framed on the stringent data of “ Institute of 
Actuaries’ ’’ Mortality ; 3 per cent. Interest; reserve of all future Loading. 

Supplementary appropriations have been made :— 
For allowing Policy claims as payable on proof of death and title. 
For the prospective annual continuance of the present Bonus rate till death, if happening 
before the next Division. 
For carrying forward against the eventual full mortality a sum proportioned to its 
suspension amongst lives recently selected. 
The force of these special safeguards is shown by their adding £80,000 to the sums 
otherwise held in reserve in the Valuation. 
The detailed Bonus Report will be forwarded on application. 
TRUSTEES. 
The Right Hon. the Earl Cairns. 
The Right Hon. Lord Coleridge, Lord Chief | James Parker Deane, Esq., Q.C., D.C.L. 
Justice of England. John P. De Gex, Esq., Q.C. 
The Right Hon. the Lord Justice | Frederick John Blake, Esq. 
Baggallay. William Williams, Esq. 

The Invested Assets exceed Two Millions. Nine-tenths of the Total Profits belong to 
the assured. 

Policies Indisputable: the Conditions most liberal in every particular: Guaranteed 
surrender values. 


“4 


bo 


is) 


E. A. NEWTON, Actuary and Manager. 
Offices: 10 Fleet Street, E.C. 


GROSVENOR GALLERY LIBRARY. 

COMPRISES 

THE MOST COMPREHENSIVE —— |BEST AND NEWEST LITERATURE, 
CIRCULATING LIBRARY, |°—— | VOCAL & INSTRUMENTAL MUSIC, &e. 

And all the advantages of a First-class Club, with Dining and Luncheon Rooms, Drawing Room 

for Ladies, Reading and Smoking Rooms, &c. 
ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION FROM ONE GUINEA. 
For Terms and all Particalars, address the Librarian, 


GROSVENOR GALLERY LIBRARY (Limited), NEW BOND STREET. 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE 
—»—— 


Bennet, Foreign Churches in Relation to the Anglican .. 







Biblical Treasury, 2 vols. 8vo 
Boyd (A. J.), Old Colonials, cr 8vo 
Buchheim (C. A.), French Classies, Vol. 6, 12 
Burney (F.), Cecilia ; or, 


Burton (R. + ) Seriptur e Expositions on the Oli Lines, cr 8vo...(Hatchards) 


Cobbold (T. 8.). Human Parasites, &c., cr 8vo....... 
Dewes (A.), Life and Letters of St. P. nl, 8vo .. 
Dryden (J. Me Essays, selected by c. D. Yonge, 12mo. 


Dunman (T.), Talks about Science, cr 8vo 





Grote, An Tilustrated Essay on the Nocticidae of N. America 
* or, Rude Time the Living Roses Blights, 12mo (Wyman) 


Gw ent (S.), Phoebe ; 
Happy Man (The), Founded on the Dr ama, 12mo .. 

Harwood (J. B.), The Merchant Prince, 3 vols. cr 8vo . 
Holmes (O. W ), Poetical Works, red lines, cr 8vo .... 
Howells (W. D.), Chance Acquaintance, 18mo ......... 
Hulme (F. F.), Art Instruction in England, 12mo 


Kingston (W. H. G.), Adventures in Africa, &e., cr 8v0......... 


Lange (F. K. W.), German- ——— Practice, 8v0 
Letts, Popular Atlas, Vol. 3, Europe, folio 


Lunge (G.), Treatise ‘on the Distillation of Coal Ga As, “8v0....... 


2mo. 
Memoirs of an Heiress, 2 vols 





























Rotate seseeeee.-(Triibner) 





















, | | 
WEEK TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION TO “THE SPECTATOR,” 
F early. Half. 
Inclnding postage to any Part of the United aoe. Quarterly, 
: Kingdom ... 8 6..... 014 38.., 
i Se Including postage to ‘any of the “Australasian ve 
8 nar on & G yotch) 20 Colonies, America, France, Germany, ... 110 6...... 015 3 
vonaiadl 10 (Frowde) 16 sit postage to India, China, &c, 12 6......016 3 
12mo ...(Bell)—each 36 —— ——--————- Ba re eee 
(Longmans) Ae SCALE OF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS, 
eee patent ans) 76 OvutTsIDE PacE, TWELVE GUINEAS. 
(Macmillan) 2/6 | PATC ssrcerssccesscessseeeresseeseeces £10 10 0| Narrow Column.....,., Wcshaiceatee £310 9 
riffi'h & Farran) 3/6 | Half-Page : 5 5 0| Half-Column ..... 115 0 
, &e. (Van Veorst) 10,6 Quarter-Page ......sseeeceeeeseees 212 6] Quarter-Column.. siases, OU 
16 | Six lines and under, 5s, and 9d per line for every additional line (of eight words), 
: (Maxwell) 1/6 Displayed Advertisements according to space. 4 
“(Hur st & Blackett) 316 Special Contracts for a Series of Three, Six, or Twelve Months, 
seetenent (Routledge) 3/6 SSS —_—- 
eaten (Douglas) 16 
ae oe (Longmans) 3/6 ‘The SPEC TATOR can ee halk on Sanding % mornings at Mr. RK, 
(Routledge) 2 


Nilsson’s, 212 Rue de Rivoli, Paris, 








. (Letts) 10 
(V an Vorst) 











(Maemillan) 


1 

$.), Elementary Chemical Arithmetic, 1: 2mo rn errs 5 

Lupton ( emen nanan 
1 

5 


Macoan (J. j, Manitoba aud the Great North-West, 8vo.. 
Money, Founded on the Comedy, 12mo........... 
Monro (D. B ), Homerie Gr: ummar, Svo.. 

Pearse (T. F.), Modern Dress and Clothing in Rel: ation to 
Phillips (E. W.), Richard Galbr ith, Mariner, &e., er 8vo 





... (Maxwell) 
(Frowde) 1 
alth (Wyman) 






“Tie: 





Plutarch, ponte translated by C. W. King, 12mo.. Joued (Bell) 50 
Robinson (C, E.), The Cruirve of the ‘W idgeon,’ 8y0...... sata (Hunt) 7/6 
Romilly (H. H.), The True Story of the W estern dena i amo (Longmans) 2/6 
Ross (Lady), Ariadne in N ixos, imp. sq....... ATriibner) 5/0 
Saint Emmannel, Sketch of the Life of. by S M. cr 8v0.. “(Simpkin &Co.) 50 
Saintsbury ((.), ‘she wt History of French’ ice er 8vo ..(Frowde) 106 | 


(Dean) 36 | 


pr MEDICAL MISSION (S.P. G. +.)—Establiched 1867, 


—The First Female Medical Mission begun in India. 

The Delhi and South Punjab Mission of the $8.P.G. carries on its work amon 
over 3,000,000 of people, and besides Delhi and its suburbs, occupies fifty towns 
and villages. Its work is carried on,—(1) By training native agents. (2) B 
philanthropical agencies, of which the most important is medical work among 
women and children. (3) By day and night schools for boys and young men, 
with 1,535 pupils. (4) By zanan: uh missions, with 792 pupils. (5) By dividing the 
city and country into districts, giving each a systematic parochial organisation, 
for both Curistians and non-Christians. The Medical Mission attended 12 983 
cases, with an average of 121 sick attended daily. Owing to the growth of the work, 
the Missionaries are res ponsible for raising £1,500 a year, over and above annual 
grants from the Society and Government. 





Schaff (P.), A Popnlar Commentary on the New Testament, Vol 8 sa 
( 


Songs of a Lost World, by a New Hand, er 8vo.... 

Synge (W. W. F.), Tom Singleton, Dragoon, 12mo.... 

Walford (BE. ), The Tourist’s Guide ‘to Essex, 12mo ... 

Wordsworth (W.), Poetical Works, 
royal 8vo 

Xenophon, Anabhasis, Book 1, edited by A. 

Yeo (J. B.), Health Resorts, and Their Uses, cr 8vo 


Toi insure insertion, or ertisements are sail the Publishing Office 


not later than 12 a.m. on Friday. 


edited by W. Knight, 
Walpole... 


(Clark) 180 
H. Allen) 
(Rontled ‘e) 
(Stanford) 

1 and 2, 





Minster Yard, Lincoln ; 
Vols. 


Subscriptions for the general work, or for the Medical Mission in particnlar 
will be gladly received and ac knowled: ged by the Rev. Canon CROWFOOT; 
by the Rev. 
C. BROMHE AD, Kens ington Palace, W. 


R. R. WINTER (Delhi); or by Rev. W. 





(Paterson)— each 15/0 
.(Maemillan & Co) 1/6 
. (Chapman & Ha ie 80 


No washing-off. 


THE “ MULTIPLEX” COPYING PROCESS 


Gives Forty Copies of Circulars, Music, Drawings, Plans. 

This process has been adopted by her Majesty’s Government, who have paid the 
Inventor £500, for the privilege of using it throughout all their Departments, 
No re-melting. 


Suits all climates. Negatives available for 


years. Full particulars post free.—C. Fellows, 4 Tettenhall Road, Wolverhampton. 





OYAL AGRICULTUR 
COLLEGE, CIRtNCESTER. 
EsTaBLIsHeD BY Royau CHartTer, 1845. 
FOR THE SCIENCE AND PRACTICE 
AGKICULTURE. 
For Intenpina LAND OWNERS AND OCCUPIERS, 
LAND AGENTS, SuRVEYORS, COLONISTS, &e. 
The College Farm, for the practical instruction of 
the Students, surrounds the College, with which it is 
in connection, and is a fine mixed Farm of about 500 
Acres. 


OF 


PRESIDENT. 
His Grace the DUKE of MARLBOROUGH, K.G. 
COMMITTEE OF MANAGEMENT. 
The Right Hon. the Earl of Duce, Chairman. 
The Rizht Hon. the Earl Bathurst. 
— _— Hon. Sir Michael E. Hicks-Beach, Bart., 


ea craie Colonel R. Nigel F. Kingscote, C.B., M.P. 
George T. J. Sotheron-Estcourt, Esq., M.P. 
Ambrose L. Goddard, Esq. 
William John Edmonds, Esq. 
_ ajor T. W. Chester Master, M.P. 

H. N. Story-Maskelyne, E Adi; es 
The Right Hon. Lord Lytte lton. 


For Prospectus of COLLEGE and FARM, List of 


Scholarships, Prizes, Diploma, &¢., apply to the 
Principal. 
NEXT SESSION BEGINS OCTOBE R SRD. 


1" ERSITY COLLEGE, elie 


FACULTY of SCIENCE, including the DEPART- 
MENTS of ENGINEERING and CHEMICAL 
and MECHANICAL TECH NOLOGY. 

The SESSION will OPEN on TUESDAY, October 
3rd. For detailed Prospectuses of the Courses of In- 
struction, Exhibitions, = &e., apply to 
the College, wf Street, W.C. 

TALFOU KR b ¥; LY, M.A., Seer tary. 


‘ee TON. HIGH SCHOOL for 
GIRLS. 
PRESIDENT OF THE COUNCIL. 
The Very Rev. the DEAN of BRISTOL. 
VICE-PRESIDENT. 
The Rev. J. M. WILSON, M.A., 
Head Master of Clifton College. 
Heap Muisrress.—Miss WOODS. 


The THIRD TERM of 1882 will begin on SATUR- 
DAY, September 16th. 

Application for admission should be made to the 
Honorary Secretary, Lieutenant-Colonel PEARS, 40 
Canynge Square, Clifton. 

Prospectuses can be obtained hy application to the 
Hon. Secretary, or at the Clifton Chronicle Office, or 
at the School. 

Mrs. HAIGH, No. 77 Pembroke Road, has heen 
licensed by the Council to receive as Boarders, Puvils 
attending the High School. For terms apply to Mrs. 


Haigh. 
AX N AUSTRIAN GENTLEMAN, age 
37, Dr. Ph. of the Universities of Warzburg, 
Zurich, avd Vienna, who has had ten years’ experi- 
ence in advan ed teac hing, and who has just com- 
pleted the Education of a young Austrian nobleman 
of the highest rank, is PREPAKED to RECEIVE 
into his house at Berne TWO or THREE YOUNG 
ENGLISH GENTLEMEN who may desire to finish 
their studies abroad under his care. His wife, who | 
has lived for several years in England, will undertake 
that the arrangements of the home shall be in all 
respects suitable. Terms £250 for 12 months’ resid- 
ence. The highest reference:.—Apply in the first 
instance to P. H, HOLT, Croxteth Gate, Sefton Park, 
Liverpool, 





AL| 


i ee LONDON HOSPITAL and 
| MEDICi1L COLLEGE, Mile End, E. 
| The SESSION 1882-3 will commence on Mondav, 
October 2nd, 1882. FOUR ENTRANCE SCHOLAR. 
SHIPS, value £60, £40, £30, and £20, will be offered 
for competition at the end of September to new 
Students. Entries on or before September 20th, 
Fees for Lectures and Hospital Practice, 90 guineas 
in one payment, or 100 guineas in three instalments. 
All resident and other Hospital appointments are 
free. The resident appointments consist of Five 
House-Physiciinci's, Five House-Surgeoncies, and 
One Accoucheurship; Two Dressers, and Two 
Maternity Pupils also reside in the Hospital. Special 
| entrics may be made for Medical and Surgical 
Practice. The London Hospital is now in direct 
communication by rail and tram with «ll parts of the 
Metropolis. MUNRO SCOTT, Warden. 
MALVERN COLLEGE. 
"ees NEXT TERM hegins FRIDAY, September 
22nd. ENTRANCE EXAMINATION, 9 a.m. 
SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION, December 20th, 
For particulars, apply to HENRY ALDRICH, 
Esq., Secretary. 


W ALTHAM HOUSE, 
STRATFORD-ON-AVON. 

The Misses CRAWFORD (daughters of the late 
Rev. J. R. Crawford, M.A., of Great Berkhamsted, 
Herts.), RECEIVE a limited number of PUPILS. 
Thorough Education. Excellent visiting Masters. 
Resident foreign Governess. Good School of Art. 
Pupils prepared for Cambridge Local Examinations. 
Home comforts.—Highest references give on. 


bbe KE REV. R. H. HART, M.A., late 

Scholar of Emmanuel College, Cambridire: has 
a VACANCY for 2 PRIVATE PUPIL. Re‘erences 
to the Parents of former and present Pupils.—Address, 
Di im-ton Vicarage, near Sleiford, 











abel NE’*S SCHOOL tor GIRLS, 
STAMFORD. 
Chairman of the Governors —The Marquis OF EXETER. 
This School provides a sound and liberal Education. 
The health and comfort of the Boarders are specially 
provided for. Each pupil has a separate enbicle. 
| Terms moderate; good exhibitions.—Apply to the 
HEAD MISTREsS. School REOPENS September 
19th, 1882. 


| LFRAC OM BE —tThe ILFRACOMBE 

HOTEL, f gthe Atlantic. Grounds, five acres. 
Tennis Lawn. 250 Rooms. Table d’Hote at separate 
Tables, from 6 ‘to 8 p.m. Large Swimming Bath. 
Hot, Cold, and Tepid Sea and Fresh Water private 
Baths, Douche, Shower, &e.—Address the MANAGER. 












K A oS: Vl ae: 30s SU GRE OaNY a 
THE GRAND HOTEL. 
Stands in its own grounds facing the Sea. Five 


| minutes’ drive from the Railway Station, and close to 
| the Devonshire Park and Baths. Visitors can be 
| boarded, if desired. Terms, 10s 6d per day. 
| Nocharge for attendance. Table d’hote, at separate 
| tables, from 6 p.m. to 8 p.m., under the personal 
| superintendence of the new Proprietors, 
| CLEAVE and GASCOIGNE. 
| UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 
| WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
fession in preference to French Brandy. They hold 
| the largest stock of Whisky in the world. Supplied 
in casks and cases for home use and exportation. 
| Quotations on application to DUNVILLE and Cov., 
| Limited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast ; or at 
| their London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, 


London, W.C, 





PARE ‘BOYS for the Publie Schools. 


| Oxford), and MALCOLM HEARD, 


OVE NS COLLEGE, VICTORIA 
UNIVERSITY (MANC _—- 
SESSION 1882-é 

I, DEPARTMENT OF ARTS AND Cin. 

II. DEPARTMENT OF SCIENCE AND ENGINEERING 

The SESSION will COMMENCE in these Depart. 
ments on TUESDAY, October 3rd. Students will be 
admitted on and after Wednesday, September 27th. 
Candidates for admission must not be under 14 years 
of age, and those under 13 will be required to pass an 
Entrance Examination in Engli:h, Arithmetic, and 
Elementary Latin, to be held on September 29th. 

III. DEPARTMENT OF MEDICINE AND SURGERY. 

The SESSION will COMMENCE on MONDAY, 
October 2nd. Students are reanired, before entering, 
to have passed one of the Pr eliminary Examinations 
prescribed by the General Medical Council. 

IV. EveninG CLAssEs. 

The SESSION will COMMENCE on MONDAY, 
October 9h. New Students will be admitted on 
Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday preceding, between 
6.30 and 9 p.m, 

SEVERAL ENTRANCE EXHIBITIONS are 
offered for Competition at the beginning of the Session 
in Classies, Greek Testament, Mathematics, English, 
and History ; and also a DAUNTESEY MEDICAL 
SCHOL ARSHIP, value £100. 

Prospectuses of the several Departments may be 
obtained at Mr. CORNISH’S, Pices tdilly, and at other 
Booksellers in Manchester, and they will be fo: warded 


| from the College on application. 
J. 


HOLME NICHOLSON, 
Registrar. 


H 


HENRY 


ALLIFORD “HOUSE SCHOOL, 

Shepperton, near London. 
ST. CLAIR FEILDEN, B.A. (€.C.C., 
B.A. (0.C.C., 


late Assistant-Master at Sedbergh), PRE- 
Terms, £126. 
ospectus and referefftes, apply to i. ST. 


Oxford, 


—For pr 
1c LAIR FEILDEN, Esq., Halliford, Middlesex. 








COMFORTABLE HOME _ for 
£\ DELICATE BOYS at BOURNEMOUTH.—A 





| WIDOW LADY is anxious to meet with THREE or 
FOUR BOYS to be educated with her three little 


sons. Young boys could be taught by her; elder boys 
could attend an excellent day-school close at hand.— 
Apply to Mrs. JAMES MACDONELL, Shirley House, 
Bee kenham, Kent. 


\ ESTON-SUPER-MARE.—A 

WIDOW LADY, with children, having good 
honse and garden, wishes to TAKE CHARGE of ONE 
or TWO other CHILDREN requiring Sea Air. Edu- 
cation if required. References exchanged.—Mrs, 
PERRY, 4 Linton Villas, 


gen MORNING CLASSES for 
kK) GIRLS (opened in 1876) are held in ASHLEY 
PLACE, VICTORIA SLREET, 8.W.—For nomina- 
tion form, and particulars as to the Course of 
Study, Professors, Fees, Referees, &c., address Miss 
CARPENTER, Head Mist ess, 42 Stockwell Park 
Road, 8.W. 








| JPSTAIRS andl DOWNSTAIRS. 
Miss THACKERAY. 
The COUNCIL ot the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIA- 


TION for BEFRIENDING YOUNG SEKVANTS is 
prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted 
(by permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, po+t free, 
on receipt of two stamps, or in quantities »t the rate 
of 103 yer 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Ottice, 14 Grosvenor Road, Westminster, to 


whom Suber: ptions and Donations towards the 
Funds of the Association must be sent.—Bankers, 
Messrs. RANSOM, BOUVERIE, and CO. 1 Pall Mall 


East, 8.W. 





11 e200 80 


Qooeg 
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UNION 
OF AUSTRALIA, 
LIMITED. 

: _Established 1837. en 
— o_ Ag es a £816 5 0 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors £3,000,000 


BANK 


LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND, 
or at 30 Days’ Sight, are granted on the Bank’s 
Branches tironghout the Colonies of Australia, New 
Zealand, and Fiji. seit 

TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are made to the 

ies. : 
ConLLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent 
for collection. ¢ : . 

DEPOSITS at INTEREST are received at this 
Office, for fixed periods, the present terms for which 
are 4 per cent. for one year, 4} per cent. per annum 
for two years and upwards. 

W. R. MEWBURN, Manager, 
1 Bank Buildings, Lothbury, London, E.C. 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 
IRKBECK BAN K— 


Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 
Current Accounts opened according to the usual prac- 
tice of other Bankers, and Interest allowed on the 
minimum monthly balances, when not drawn below 
£25, No commission charged for keeping Accounts. 
The Bank also receives money on Deposit at Three 
per cent. Interest, repayable on demand. The Bank 
undertakes for its Customers, free of charge, the 
eustody of Deeds, Writings, and other Securities and 
Valuables ; the collection of Bills of Exchange, Divi- 
dends, and Coupons; and the purchase and sale of 
Stocks and Shares. Letters of Credit and Circular 
Notes issued. A Pamphlet, with full particulars, on 
application. FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager, 

March 3lst, 1880. 
OMMERCIAL UNION 
ASSURANCE COMPANY.—Fire, Life, Marine. 
Capital Fully Subscribed... an ... £2,500,000 


== 





Capital Paid up... naa aa ‘a «. 250,000 

Life Funds, in Special Trust for Life 
Policyholders, exceed ee poe ... _ 733,000 

Total Annual Premium Income exceeds ... 1,050,000 


Chief Offices—19 and 20 Cornhill, London, E.C. 
West-End Offices—8 Pall Mall, London, 8.W. 
H@NIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 

Street, and Charing Cross, London, 
ESTABLISHED 1782, 

Insurances against Loss by Fire and Lightning 

effected in all parts of the World. 

Loss claims arranged with promptitude and liber- 


ality. 

JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary. 
Sox FIRE and LIFE OFFICES, 
8.W. 








Threadneedle Street, E.C.; Charing Cross, 

.W.; Oxford Strect (corner of Vere Street), W. 

FIRE. Established 1710. Home and Foreign 
Insurances, at moderate rates. 

LIFE. Established 1810. Specially low rates for 
young lives. Large Bonuses, Immediate Settlement 
of Claims. 

ASSURANCE AGAINST ACCIDENTS OF ALL Kryps. 
ASSURANCE AGAINST RAILWAY ACCIDENTS ALONE. 

ASSURANCE AGAINST FATAL ACCIDENTS AT SFA. 
ASSURANCE OF EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY. 


AILWAY PASSENGERS’ 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
the Oldest and Largest Company, insuring against 
Accidents of all kinds. 

The Right Hon. Lord KINNAIRD, Chairman, 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, £1,000,000, 
PAID-UP CAPITAL anv RESERVE, £240,000. 
MopeRATE PREMIUMS. 

Bonvs ALLOWED TO INSURERS AFTER FIVE YEARS. 
£1,700,000 
HAS BEEN PAID AS COMPENSATION, 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the 

Local Agents, or 
64 CORNHILL, 
or 8 Grand Hotel Buildingés, Charing Cross, London. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 





EN PER CENT. PERPETUAL 

PREFERENCE DIVIDEND, with a Bonns of 
Twenty-five per Cent. in fully paid-up Shares. The 
important property, and extensive and substantial 
works which this money will complete and extend, 
are in England.—For particulars, address ‘‘ PER- 
MANE NT,” care of J. BURBIDGE and CO., Adver- 
tising Agents, 62 Moorgate Street, E.C. 





MANITOBA and the CANADIAN 
. NORTH-WEST. 

The LAND and EMIGRATION OFFICES of the 
CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY CO. have been 
REMOVED to 101 CANNON STREET, LONDON 
(directly opposite the Cannon Street Station), where 
Maps, Pamphlets, and the fullest and latest informa- 
tion concerning the Farming and Grazing Lands 
which the Company have for Sale in Manitoba and 
the Canadian North-West can be obtained on applica- 
tion, either personally or by post, to 

ALEXANDER BEGG, Land Agent, C.P.R. 

101 Cannon Strect. 


FISHER’S 
GLADSTONE BAG. 


THE PERFECT DRESSING BAG. 
THE PERFECT TRAVELLING BAG. 
FISHER'S STEEL BANDED, SOLID-LEATHER 
PORTMANTEAUS. A New Article, registered 
FISHER’S DRESSING-BAGS. 
CATALOGUES POST-FREE. 


FISHER, 188 STRAND. 





TTHE LONDON LIBRARY, 12 St. 


James’s Square, S.W. 


PRESIDENT—LORD HOUGHTON. 
VicE-PRESIDENTS. 
Right Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE, M.P. 

E. H. BUNBURY, Esq. | A. TENNYSON, Esq. 
His Grace the ARCHDEACON of DUBLIN, 
TRUSTEES. 

Lord HOUGHTON. 

Earl of CARNARVON. | Earl of ROSEBERY. 

The Library contains 90,000 Volumes of Ancient 
and Modern Literature, in various Languages. 

Subscriptions, £3 a year, or £2, with entrance fee 
of £6; Life Membership, £26. Fifteen volumes are 
allowed to country and ten to town members 
Reading-room open from Ten to half-past 8S 
Catalogue, New Edition, 1874 (1,062 pp.), price 16s; 
to Members, 12s. Prospectuses on application. 

ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 


W iLLiAM S. BURTON, 






GENERAL FURNISHING TRONMONGER 
and HOUSE FURNISHER, 88 OXFORD STREET, 
W., 2, 3, and 4 NEWMAN STREET, &c., 

fends a CATALOGUE gratis and post paid. It 
contains upwards of 850 Illustrations of his unrivalled 
Stock of General Furnishing Ironmongery, Cabinet 
Furniture, Bed:teads, Bedding, &e., with Lists of 
Prices. 
BEDSTEADS, BEDDING, and FURNITURE. 

Bedsteads of best make only. 

Tron Bedsteads, for Servants ......... from 10/6 to 236 
French Bedsteads..........cccccccccccccecse o> 146 ,, 3150 
Iron & Brass Half-Tester Bedsteads ,, 340 ,, 3300 
BEDDING of Guaranteed Quality, made on the 





Premises. 
AMERICAN WALNUT MACHINE-MADE 
FURNITURE. 


A Large STOCK of CHEAP, USEFUL, and 
SOUND FURNITURE, of the above make, on view, 
at Prices usually charged for ordinary Deal. 
FURNITURE for BED, DINING, and DRAWING 

ROOMS. 

And every Article for complete House Furnishing. 

W. 8S. BURTON’S ELECTRO-SILVER PLATE, 


Highest quality, will wear for 20 years as silver, 





Table Spoons and Forks ..... 3 per dozen. 
Dessert do. do.. 22s ‘a 
TRO ONE on 5» etnceinsennascccs ores 14s pe 


CUTLERY WARRANTED. 
Ivory Handles, Rivetted. Finest Steel Blades. 





3}-in. handles Tables ...... 133 per doz.; Desserts, 103. 
3§-in. handles “s to balance, 20s ; as 15s. 
4-in. handles ” 2 263; os 20s. 
4-in. handles, fine ivory Pas 34s ; ” 24s. 


CHINA TILED AND DOG GRATES, TILE 
PANELS AND HEARTHS. 
Range, Gas, and Hot-water Work. 
Estimates Free. 

The most extensive assortment of Furnishing Iron- 
mongery, &c., in the Kingdom, arranged in 30 large 
Show Rooms 

COLZA OIL, 2s 9d per gallon; KEROSINE, pure 
water-white, ls. 


MAPPIN AND WEBB’S 
CANTEENS. 


MANSION-HOUSE BUILDINGS, OXFORD ST., 
E.C., LONDON. WwW. 





Gold Medal, Paris, 1878. First Award 
and Medal, Sydney, 1880 ; Melbourne, 


1881. a 
al 
FRY’S FeY's CaRacas cocoa. 
**A most delicious and valuable 
article.’’—Standard. 
PURE COCOA ONLY. 

RY’S COCOA EXTRACT. 
COCOA { ** Strictly pure.” —W. W. Stoddart, 

F.L.C., F.C.S., City Analyst, Bristol. 

FIFTEEN PRIZE MEDALS. 


(p= E’S BALMof COLUMBIA. 
Established Sixty Years. 

Warranted not to injure Health or Skin, It pre- 
vents Baldness and the Hair Turning Grey ; Cleanses 
from Dandriff ; Restores when falling off ; Strengthens 
Weak Hair; Causes Eyebrows, Whiskers, and 
Monstaches to grow; and when used for Children 
forms the basis of a Magniticent Head of Hair. Sold 
by all Chemists and Perfumers, 3s 6, 6s, and 11s, 
22 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 
E OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—Cwtre ror 

INDIGESTION.—Indigestion and constipation, 
with torpidity of the liver, are the sources of misery 
to thousands, who spend each day with accumulated 
sufferings, all of which may be avoided by tiking 
Holloway’s Pills. They streng'hen and invigorate 
all the secretive and nutritive functions. Their action 
is essentially purifying and strengthening. They 
may be safely taken without interfering with ordin- 
ary pursuits, or requiring much restriction in diet. 
They quickly remove noise and giddiness in the head, 
and dispel low spirits and nervous fears, These 
balsamic Pills work the cure without debilitating or 
exhausting the system ; On the contrary, they conserve 
and support the vital principle by substituting pure 
for impure blvod. 


BLAIR’S GOUT PILLS. 
Tue Great REMEDY 


FOR GOUT AND RHEUMATISM. 





cured in a few days, by this celebrated Medicine.  _ 
These Pills require no restraint of diet during their 
use, and are certain to prevent the disease attacking 
any vital part. 
Sold by all Chemists, at 1s 14d and 2s 9d per box. 





The excruciating pain is quickly relieved, aaa 





RICHARD BENTLEY & SON'S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Now ready, at ail Bookstalls and Newsagents, 
price One Shilling. 


The TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE 
for AUGUST, 1882. 
1. A Batitroom Repentance. By Mrs. Annie 
Edwardes. (Conclusion.) 
PersonaL REMINISCENCES OF LornD STRATFORD 
ANDTHE CRIMEAN Wark. XII, 
. Letrira’s Lone Day. 
A BIRTHDAY SONNET. 
THE CAMPAIGNS OF LUTZEN AND BAUTZEN. 
Witp Jack. (Conclusion.) 
. Mr. Froupe’s “ Lire or Cartyie.” 
.» UNSPOTTED FROM THE WoRLD. By Mrs. G. W. 
Godfrey. (Continued.) 
9. LETTERS FROM CONSTANTINOPLE. 
10. Ropry. By Mrs, Parr. (Continued.) 


ro 





tie 29 


an 





a 


“Who does not welcome ‘ Temple Bar ?’ ”’— 
John Bull. 


Mrs. KEMBLE’S REMINISCENCES. 
Now ready, at all Booksellers and Libraries. 
In 3 vols. crown 8vo, 32s. 


A SECOND EDITION OF 
FANNY NEMBLES 
RECORDS OF 
LATER LIFE. 


“No reader with a taste for memoirs will 
lay down this book without a lively sense of 
enjoyment.”’—Pall Mall Gazette. 

“Fanny Kemble is a charming letter- 
writer,—observant, vivacious, witty, too, at 
times, and so transparently real that every 
letter is a distinct revelation of her genuine 
self.’—St. James’s Gazette. 


Now ready, in 1 vol. crown 8vo, with Two 
Illustrations, 7s 6d. 


A POPULAR EDITION OF 
The CORAL SANDS of the 


PACIFIC. By H. Sronenewer Cooper. 
Being an Account of nearly all the In- 
habited Islands of the Pacific. 

“This work will repay perusal, being a 
very careful and interesting account of what 
is almost a terra incognita. Mr. Cooper has 
lived for many years amongst these Islands 
of the Pacific, where his varied adventures 
are related with much vivacity. He writes 
with a thorough knowledge of his subject; he 
is always entertaining, he is very instructive, 
and, to his praise be it said, he is never dull.” 
—Vanity Fair. 


POPULAR NEW NOVELS, 


AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 


A STRANGE JOURNEY. In 


3 vols. crown Syo. Just ready. 


ROYAL ANGUS. By Lord 


JAMES DovuGtas. In 2 vols. crown Svo. 


IN a CATHEDRAL CITY. By 


Bertua Tuomas, Author of “ The 

Violin-Player,” &c. In 2 vols. crown Syvo. 

“There is some very charming work iu 
Miss Thomas’s two volumes.’’—Athenwum. 


A BALL-ROOM REPENTANCE. 
By Mrs. ANnie Epwarpes, Author of 
‘+ Archie Lovell,’ &c. In 2 vols. crown 
Svo. 
“Mrs. Edwardes’ latest novel is written 
with all her usual cleverness.”’— World. 
RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, 
8 NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 





STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1873. 
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AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES. 


THE WONDERFUL AND UNPRECEDENTED SUCCESS OF THESE WATCHES OVER ALL OTHERS 
SUBMITTED FOR COMPETITION AT THE PHILADELPHIA, PARIS, AND SYDNEY EXHIBITIONS, 
TOGETHER WITH THE OFFICIAL RECOGNITION OF THEIR MERITS RECEIVED FROM 
GOVERNMENTS AND IMPORTANT CORPORATIONS, AND NUMEROUS 
TESTIMONIALS FROM ALL CLASSES, STAMP THEM 
AS UNEQUALLED. 

AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES, in Silver Cases, Crystal Glass, £3 33, 
AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES, in Silver Cases, Keyless Action, £4 4s. 
AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES for BOYS, Strong Silver Cases, £3 3s, 
AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES, in 18-Carat Gold Cases, £8 88, 
AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES, Gold Cases, Keyless Action, £12 12s, 


HENRY W. BEDFORD, 


AGENT FOR THE WALTHAM WATCH COMPANY, 
67 REGENT STREET, NEXT DOOR TO THE ST. JAMES’S HALL. 
The New Illustrated Price List Post-free. 


THE GROSVENOR GALLERY. 


SUMMER EXHIBITION. 
NOW OPEN, FROM 9 TILL 7. 


ADMISSION, ONE SHILLING. 





SEASON TICKETS, FIVE SHILLINGS. 


SPECULATION AND INVESTMENT IN STOCKS AND 
SHARES, WITH A MINIMUM RISK. 


Explanatory Book, just published, gratis and post free on application. 





Operators in Stock Exchange Securities should test this system, by which LARGE PRoriIts are 
realised, and the possibility of losses is reduced to a Minimum. 
OPINIONS OF THER PRESS. 

Civil Service Gazctte-—‘‘ The method recommended by Messrs. Gutteridge and Co. is easy to comprehend, 
and safe.’——John Bull.—‘‘ An easy and apparently safe system, worthy of public confidence.” Court 
Journal.—‘‘ An excellent way of speculating, ably set forth.’ Civilian.—‘‘ Their system commends itself 
as being a very safe one.” News of the World.—‘‘ Their book is well worth reading. One cannot do better 
than retain their services. 











W. GUTTERIDGE and CO., Sworn Brokers, 7 Drapers’ Gardens, Throgmorton Street, E.C. 





ASK FOR 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S 


EXTRACT 
OF MEAT. 


*,* In use in most households throughout the 
kingdom, 

An invaluable and palatable tonic for Invalids, 
PECULIARLY EFFICACIOUS IN ALL CASES OF DEBILITY 
AND WEAK DIGESTION. 

Ask for the Licbhig COMPANY’S Extract, 
and see that no other is substituted for it. 





CAUTION.—Numerous inferior and low- 
priced substitutes being in the market (some- 
times accompanied by misleading analyses), 
purchasers must insist on having the Com- 
pany’s Extract, which, for flavour and 
clearnes3, is pronounced by all competent 
authorities to be the best. 


N.B.—Gennine ONLY with fac-simile of Baron 
Liebig’s Signature in Blue Ink across Label. 


LEA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE. 


IN CONSEQUENCE OF IMITATIONS OF 


THE WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE, 
Which are calenlated to deceive the Public, LEA and PERRINS have to request that Purchasers see that the 
Label on every bottle bears their signature, ‘‘ LEA and PERRINS,” without which no bottle of the original 

WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE 
is genuine, 


*,* Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester; CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London; and Export 
QOilmen generally. Retail by Dealers in Sauces throughout the World, 





KINAHAN’S Gold Medal Paris Exhibition, 1878. 


“THE CREAM OF OLD IRISH WHISKIES,”’ 
LL PURE, MILD, and MELLOW. 
DELICIOUS, and VERY WHOLESOME. 


The Gold Medal, Dublin Exhibition, 1865. 


20 GREAT TITCHFIELD STREET, LONDON, W. 


WHISKEY. 


WITH ANY KIND of STEWED or PRESERVED FRUIT. 


BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 
IS THE MOST AGREEABLE OF SEASONABLE DELICACIES. 
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HE QUARTERLY REVIEW 
No. 307, is published THIS DAY > 
CONTENTS, 

THE FALL OF THE MON\RCHY OF CHar.es I 

aa LITERATURE OF THE RENAIssancr, 
rn. MarrHEW ARNOLD ON Wor . 
Byron. DSWORTE sm 

Fanny KemBir’s REcorDsS oF HER Lire 

CHINESE AND BABYLONIAN LITERATURE. 

NATURAL SCENERY, 

STATE AND PROSPECTS OF AGRICULTURE, 

MeEvIEVAL Hymns. 

9. OXFORD REMINISCENCES, 
10, THe PARALYSIS OF GOVERNMENT. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle Street, 
Now ready (One Shilling), No. es 
7 r 
HE CORNHILL MAGAZINE 
for AUGUST. With Illustrations by Groner). 

Maurier and W, SMALL. i 

—_ * Ph Saher 

No New Turina. (With an Illustration,) Ch 
Mr. Stanniforth makes Friends, Chap” - 
Colonel Kenyon goes to Church. j 

TALK AND TALKERS. (A Sequel.) 

BorricELLI AT THE VILLA Lent. By Vernon Lee 

THE CURSE OF THE CATAFALQUES. P 

A SAn-CArRLO SUPERSTITION. 

THE BRETHREN OF DEVENTER. 

t ROM THE HEART OF THE WOLDS. 

Damocies. By the Author of ‘For Percival.” 
(With an Illustration.) Chap. 12. A New Face 
Chap. 13. Dick’s Opinions. . 

London: Smirn, Eiprr, and Co., 15 Waterloo Place, 


PRASER’S MAGAZINE, AUGUST, 


1832, No. 632, New Series, No. CLIL., price 


cto 


PSNO oe 


2s 61. 
ConTENTS. 

Tur ‘Lavy Maun.’ Chap. 14. By the Author of 
**The Wreck of the ‘ Grosvenor.’ ”’ 

TureE Trips TO Tartarvs. By Helen Zimmern, 

THE CONTENTION BETWEEN THE CARRIERS AND TEE 
MANUFACTURERS OF GREAT Brirarx. By F, R, 
Conder. 

Lost Love: A LorH1an Tate. By James Purves. 

A TURNING-POINT IN THE HISTORY OF CO-OPERATION, 
By Edith Simeox. 

PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS ABOUT GARIBALDI. 1.4 
By Karl Blind. 

An INDIAN ROMANCE—AND THE Reatity. By A, J, 
Wilson. 

London: LonemMans and Co. 
Monthly, price Half-a-Crown. 
HE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 
CONTENTS FOR AvaustT. 

Tur Sarvation Army. I. By William Booth. II. By 
Frances Power Cobbe. III. By the Rev. Randali 
T. Davidson. 

THE PorMs Or WILLIAM Morris. By A. Lang. 

CANADA AND THE NORTH-WEST AS AN EMIGRATION 
Firtp. By James MacGregor, D.D. 

THE TURNING-POINT OF THE MIDDLE AGEs. By W, 
8. Lilly. IT. 

MepiIcaL WOMEN For INpIA. By Frances E. Hoggan, 
M.D. 


CO-OPERATIVE AGRICULTURE IN GERMANY. By John 


ae. 

THe “OrFictaL’? EXPENSES OF ELEcTIons. By 
Sydney C. Buxton, 

CHURCH AND Democracy AT GENEVA. By the Rev 
the Hon, Canon Fremantle. 

Tue BritisH Lion. By Professor W. Boyd Dawkins. 

Orr MesotonGr. By Alfred Austin. 

EGypt AND ENGLAND. By Sheldon Amos. 
STRAHAN and Co, Lim.ted, 34 Paternoster Row. 


LACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE, for 
AUGUST, 1882. No. DCCCITI. Price 2s 6d. 
CONTENTS, 
MACHINE-MADE SOLDIERS. 
Some GuiimpseEs OF THE PREHISTORIC HEBRIDEANS, 
Ures Roma, VALE! By J.P. M. 
Tue Lapies Lrxpores,—Part V. 
Moz.ey's REMINISCENCES OF OXFORD. 
Sport in A GERMAN Forest Country. 
REMINISCENCE OF A MARCH. 
LADIES IN ICELAND. 
Tue WuiGs’ Last CHANncre. 
Our Frencu ALLY IN Eaypt. 
Winuiam Biackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh anc 
London. 


a” E NINETEENTH CENTURY, 
for AUGUST, 1882. Price 2s 6d. 

ENGLAND'S INTERVENTION IN Eoypr. By Edward 
Dicey. 

AN AMERICAN View or IreLanp. By E. L. Godkin. 

A Ory From THE INDIAN ManomMmeEpaNs. By Syed 
Ameer Ali, 

LITERATURE AND SCIENCE. By Matthew Arnold. 

Homes oF THE Poor 1n Lonpon. By Right Hon. 
Sir R. A. Cross, M.P. 
THE JEW AND THE Eastern Question. By Laurence 
Oliphant. . 
Tur Royan Acapemy or Music. By Professor G. A 
Macfarren, 

Comets, By William Huggins. 

Tue Laws OF War.—I. Maritime Capture. By M 
Emile de Laveleye. 

CrerTsHwayO AND ZULULAND. By Lady Florence 
Dixie. 

PARLIAMENTARY Oatus, By the Right Hon. Viscount 
Sherbrooke 

KEGAN Pau, Trencn, and Co., London. 





REMARKABLE, VERY REMARKABLE 
INDEED, are the EFFECTS of 

AMPLOUGH’S PY RETICSALINE 

_4 in Preventing and Curing Small-pox, Fevers, 

and Skin Diseases, Excellent, refreshing, avd in- 

vigorating to the Constitation. Sold by Chemists. 
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WORKS BY J. W. DAWSON, 


LL.D., F.R.S., F.G.S. 


The STORY of the EARTH and MAN. 
Seventh Edition, with Corrections and Additions. 
Twenty Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d, ; 

«4g very able and interestirg sketch of geological 
‘ »— Spectator. 
wie This isu book of rare excellence. Dr. Dawson 
has been for twenty years a geologist ¢ f high repute, 
J has gained a world-wide fame in connection with 

She discovery of the earliest known fossil. We turn 

to his book with high interest and keen anticipation. 

‘And we are not disappointed ; for we find an account 

of the geological history and past life of the earth— 


NEW AND GREATLY ENLARGED EDITION, 


THIS DAY IS PUBLISHED. 


THE FORESTER: 


A PRAcTICAL TREATISE ON THE PLANTING, 
REARING, AND GENERAL MANAGEMENT OF 
Forest TREES, 


By JAMES BROWN, LL.D., 


Inspector of, and Reporter on, Woods and Forests, 
Benmore House, Port Elgin, Ontario. 


ASSISTED BY HIS Son, GEORGE E. BROWN, 





MESSRS. 
WM. BLACKWOOD AND SONS’ 
NEW BOOKS. 


The LAST PUNIC WAR. 
TUNIS, PAST and PRESENT. With 


a Narrative of the French Conqnest of the 
Regency. By A. M. Broaptey, Correspondent 
of the Times during the War in Tunis. With 
numerous Illustrations and Maps, 2 vols. post 
8vo, 25s, 





PS Mr. Broadley has had peculiar facilities in collect- 
ing materials for his volumes. Possessing a thorough 


vet concise, accurate, yet pictorial, and almost 
= fell, ye We most heartily commend to our readers a 
com 50 full of interest.”’—British Quarterly Review. 


10, The ORIGIN of the WORLD 


ll. ACCORDING to REVELATION and SCIENCE. 


knowledge of Arabic, he has for years acted as confi- 
dential adviser to the Bey......The information which 
he is able to plac: before the reader is novel and 
amusing......A standard work on Tunis has been lone 
required. This deti-iency has been admirably supplied 
by the author.’’—Morning Post. 








Forester, Cumloden, Newton-Stewart. 
Fifth Edition, Fnlarged and Improved. 


Royal 8vo, with nearly 200 Engravings on Wood, 36s, 





Second Thousand. Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s 6d. 


FOSSIL MEN and their MODERN 
REPRESENTATIVES. An Attempt to Illus- 
trate the Characters and Condition ot Prebistoric 
Men in Europe by those of the American Races. 
With Forty-four Illustrations. Second Thousand. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s 6d. 


LIFE’S DAWN on EARTH. Being 
the History of the Oldest Known Fossil Remains. 
With numerous Foll-page Engravings and Wood- 
cuts. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 7s 61. 


London: HODDER and STOUGHTON, 


27 Paternoster Row, E.C. 
Edited by Rev. SAMUEL COX, D.D. 
HE EXPOSITOR, for AUGUST, 
price ls, contains : 
SERVICE AND REwarp. By the Kditor. 
Curist’s USE OF Scxrpture. By Rev, Joseph Jolin 
Murphy. 
Tue Witch oF Envor. By Rev. Isracl Abrahams, M.A 
Tue SouRCES OF Sv. Pavt’s Tracntine.—IT. The Old 
Testament. By Rev. Edgar C. 8. Gilson, M.A. 


S1upIES IN THE Minor PRepHETS.—4, Hosea. By 
Rey. George Matheson, D.D. 
Ture Daity WASHING OF THE ONCE BATHED, By 


Almoni Peloni. 
Brier Notices oF Books. By the Editor. 

London: HoppEeR and STovuGuHTOoN, 27 Paternoster 
Row. 


OURNAL of EDUCATION. 
Price 6d; per annum, post-free, 6s 61. 
CONTENTS FOR AUGUST. 
1, ON MARKING. H. W. Eve. 
2. CARLYLE. By M: 2. Christie. 


3. Essays ON SCIENC EACHING IN PuBLIC SCHOOLS. 






I. By S. Lupton, Science Master in Harrow School. 


4, ON THE TEACHING OF ENGLISH, 
Professor Bain. 

5, Toe Women’s EpvucaTion UNION. 

6, ScHOOLS, UNIVERSITIES, IRELAND ; 
Prize; CoRRESPONDENCE (Dr. 
London School Board Book Committee, &-.); 
Poetry ; OCCASIONAL NOTES; SCIENCE NOTES; 
REVIEWS AND Minor Notices, &e. 


(Continued.) By 


TRANSLATION 
Gladstone on 


*,* The Mid-Monthly Supplement, for 
Scholastic Advertisements, will be published 
August 15th, price 1d. 


JOHN Wateer and Co., 95 Farringdon Street, EC. 


nH SCC. UE. UME 6G «ott 
SWITZERLAND 

ALPS, and HOW to SEE THEM. 
Price Two Shillings and Sixpence. 

“The nearest approach to a perfect and infallible 
guide-book we have seen.’’—Bookseller. 

Replete with Maps, Plans, Panoramas, &e 

London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, aud Co. 
All Booksellers. 


SHORTHAND. 


OMPLETE POSTAL TUITION 
, in the DOT and DASH SHORTHAND, 
including copies of Instructor and Reader, and 
Correction of Exercises, and at the end of the 
Course an Examination and free Certificate of 
Proficiency; also Six Months of the ‘ Dot and 
Dash Shorthand Reporter,’’ new series ; for 5s. Every 
Pupil will know the great advantaze of Laving his 
Exercises corrected. A good sty!e guaranteed in one 
month. The following reference to this System is 
from the Bazaar, Exchange, and Mart, of June 5th: 
—‘‘ Any person who is moderately quick, devoting to 
it, say,a couple of hours per day, would be able in 
2 week to both read and write the system, and I have 
no hesitation in saying that he would be able to 
report a speech or sermon in a month.” 
_Send P.O.O. to the Inventor of the System, J. I. 
NOBLE, 92 Clarendon Street, Hull. 


The 


: : Gratis and Post Free. 
JTITHER’S and FOWLER'S 
AUGUST CATALOGUE of Second-hand 
Books will contain numerous Topographical Works 
from the Library of a Local Antiquarian. 
25, 29, and 31 Loseby Lane, Leicester. 


USSIAN CHURCH.—See View in 
BUILDER, 41 (by post, 44d); also of 
Deaconesses’ Inst.tute and Plans, and Church at 
Wooleot Park—Lombard Artists in Rome—On Quoins 
—Ephesus—Compensation and the Lords—The Oak 





Worcester Exhibition—Foreign News—Horticultural 
Exhibition, 
Newsmen, 


&e.—46 Catherine Street, and all 








OPINIONS OF THE PRESS ON LAST EDITION. 


“Beyond all doubt, this is the best work on the 
subject of Forestry extant.’’—Journal of Horticulture. 

“On all sides it is acknowledged as the standard 
authority......The practical portions of this book are 
admirable; no better guide could be placed in the 
hands of the young forester.’’—Gardeners’ Chronicle. 

“In these and many other hints, the amateur and 
the professional arboriculturist will alike see canse to 
be grateful for the service which has been rendered 
tothe advancement of this thoroughly British pursuit 
and study, by the truly ‘improved and enlarged’ 
fourth edition of ‘ The Forester.’ ’’—Saturday Review. 

‘* Indispensable to all owners and managers of large 
estates who wish to plant forest trees judiciously and 
with an eye to profit.”"—Pall Mall Gazette. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, 


Edinburgh and London. 


THIS DAY IS PUBLISHED. 
THE LARCH: 


A PracticaL TREATISE ON ITS CULTURE AND 
GENERAL MANAGEMENT. 
By CHRISTOPHER YOUNG MICHIFE, 
Forester, Cullen House. 
With Illustrations of Remarkable Trees. 


Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, 


Edinburgh and London. 


Price One Shilling. 


Two Sermons Preached before the University of 
Cambridge. 
3y the Rev. CHARLES W. STUBBS, 
Vicar of Granborough, Author of ‘ Village Politics,’’ 
ac. 

“The book is particularly valuable, as a clear 
statement of the views held by a prominent member 
of the Broad-Church school, with regard to the right 
attitude of the Church in political and social aues.- 
tions, and is worthy of study by both Churchmen and 
Nonconformists. His bold advocacy of alliance 
between national Church and national life is admir- 
able, and must win the undiszguised admiration of 
all.’’—Cambridge Review. 


MacMILLAN and Bowes, Cambridze. 


Miss FRANCES POWER COBBE’S NEW BOOK. 
Just published, crown 8vo, cloth, 7s 64. 
TPHE PEAK in DARIEN, and other 

Inquiries touching Concerns of the Soul and 
the Body. By Frances Power Cosse. 
WituiAMsS and Norgare, 14 Henrietta Street, 
Covent Garden, London; and 20 South Frederick 
Street, Edinburgh. 


Now ready, price 6d; by 
TRHE UNITED STATES and 
PANAMA CANAL. By Axe GusTarson. 
W. Riveway, 169 Piceadilly, London, W. 


DECADE of VERSE. 5s. 
* Verse of no common quality.’”’—Spectator. 
By the Same Author. 
DOROTHY BROWN (Every Day). 5s. 
“It tantalises us.’—Pall Mall Gazette. 
REMINGTON and Co., 134 New Bond Street, W. 


by post, 7d. 


the 


Twelfth Edition, post free, One Shill’ng. 
| R. WATTS on ASTHMA and 
BRONCHITIS.—A Treatise on the only Success- 
ful Method of Curing these Diseases. By Kopert 
G. Warts, M.D., F.R.S.L., F.C.S., &e., 5 Bulstrode 
Street, Cavendish Square, London, W 
London: C. MircHELL and Co., Red Lion Court, 
Fleet Street. 


A very fine vol., atlas quarte, handsomely bound, 
price £3 3s nett 

FRASTERN CARPETS. ‘Twelve Early 
Examples With Descriptive Notices by 

Vincent J. Ropinson, and a Pretace by Sir GeoRGE 

Birpwoop, C.8.1, M.D. Printed in Colours by W. 

Griggs, after Water-Colour Drawings by E. Julia 

Robinson 

Published by Henry SoTHERAN and Co , 36 Piceadilly 








‘* He keeps steadily t> what is of permanent interest 
in the events of which he was a witness, and has 
brought a careful study of the past to throw light on 
the present.’’—St. Jumes’s Gazette. 

“In Mr. Broa *s skilful hands the tale of Tunis 
becomes as attractive as a romance.’’—Whitchall 
Review. 












MEMOIR of the HONOURABLE 
GEORGE KEITH ELPHINSTONE, 


K.B., VISCOUNT KEITH, ADMIRAL of the 
RED. By ALEXANDER ALLARDYCE, Author of 
“ The City of Sunshine,” &e. 8vo, with Portrait, 
Illustrations, and Maps, price 21s. 


Summary OF CONTENTS :—The American War—The 
Capture of Charlestown—The Descent upon Toulon— 
The Cape Expedition—The Capture of the Dutch Fleet 
—The Nore and Plymouth Matinies—The Parsuit of 
Admiral Bruix—The Burning of the ‘ Queen Charlotte’ 
—The Blockade of Genoa—The Landing at Aboukir 
—The French Evacuation of Eeypt—The Threatened 
Invasion—The Surrender of Buonaparte. 


The REVOLT of MAN. By Walter 
Besant. New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo, 
3s 6d. 

“Tt is a happy idea well worked out, and must rank 
among the best literary confections of its kind.’’-— 
Atheneum. 

“The anonymous author of the satirical romance 
before us has achieve 1a very remarkable success 
The book, as a whole, ought to be read by everybody 
who has the wit to appreciate it, with a great deal of 
pleasure and amuasement.’’—Saturday Review. 

** A vivac atire, sustainedand wrought out with 
exceptional ingenuity and point.”’-—Scotsman. 

“A remarkably clever and entertaining book.”— 
Graphic 


ROUGH RECOLLECTIONS of 
MILITARY SERVICE and SOCIETY. By 
Lientenant-Colonel Batcarres D. WarpLtaw 
Ramsay. 2 vols. post 8vo, 21s. 






These Volumes contain Reminiscence: and Anec- 
dotes of H.M. the Queen, the late Prince Consort, 
the Emperor Napoleon IIL, the King of Denmark, 
the Kirg of It the late Victor Emmannel—the 
Duke of Wellington, Lord Ellenborongh, Lord Dal- 
housie, Lord Hardinge, Lord Clyde, Lord Cardigan, 
Sir Richard Airey, Sir Walter Scott, Thackeray, Sir 
Charles Napier, Lord Lawrence, &c.. Experi- 
ences of Travel on the Continent, in Corsica, and in 
the East and West Indies. 

“Light and lively from beginning to end, they 
communicate and excite good spirits, good humoar, 
and good nature......They are extrem vivacious, 
delightfully anecdotical, charmingly rial, and 
replete with sketcbes of personal p: iarities and 
characteristic: dashed off with genuine artistic 
ability.”’-—Civil Service Gazette. 

“ We have end 
sparkle, the 
distinguish them gments of such « 
give but a faint i as an artistic who 
Boswellian in its minute detail, its happy sid 
and its irresistible air of truthfulness. 
Courant. 


By FELL and FJORD; or, Scenes and 


Studies in Iceland. By E. J. Oswatp. Post Svo, 
with Illustrations, 7s 6d. 


The JEWS of BARNOW. Stories by 
Kart Emit Franzos. Translated by M. W 
MacvOoWALL. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


DICK’S WANDERING. By Julia: 


Sturgis, Author of ** Little Comedies,’ ‘* An 
Accomplished Gentleman,’ ** John-a-Dreams.”’ 3 


vols. post 8vo, 253 6¢ 

















ivoured to show something of the 
and the 


orig 









“It is replete with all the charm of Mr. Sturgis’s 
writing, tender and subtle, sugzestive in the highest 
degree, and full of knowledge of the tiner shades of 
human nature We bave dwelt at great length on 
Dick and the opening of his life, because it strikes us 
that Mr. Sturgis has given us a study of a character 
very unlike any of the ordinary herves of novels.”’— 
Spectator. 

** Dick and his friends are such delightful people, 
they are so full of good-temper and good-breeding, 
that to read of them is like spending a holiday ina 
charming house,.’’— Vanity Fawr 

* A novel of genuine humour, power, and interest,’ 
—Duily Telegraph, 


| WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, 


EDINBURGH and LONDON 
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MACMILLAN AND CO.’S_ LIST. 
NEW BOOKS AT MODERATE PRICES. 


PRICE FOUR SHILLINGS AND SIXPENCE EACH VOLUME. 








Crown 8yo, price FOUR SHILLINGS and SIXPENOF. 

A MEMOIR of DANIEL MACMILLAN. By Thomas 
Houaues, Q.C. With a Portrait, engraved on Steel by C. H. JEENs, from 
a Paivting by Lowes Dickinson. Crown 8vo, 4s 6d. 

Now ready, uniform with above, 2 vols. crown 8vo, price NINE SHILLINGS. 

The BURMAN ; his Life and Notions. By Shway Yoe, 
Snbject of the Gr.at Queen. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 9s. 

Ready, uniform with ‘‘ DEMOCRACY,” crown 8vo, price FOUR SHILLINGS 

and SIXPENCE. 

The BURGOMASTER’S WIFE: a Tale of the Siege of 
Leyden. By Dr. Grora Exsers, Author of ‘‘The Ezyptian Princess,’ &e. 
Translated by CLARA BELL, Crown 8yo, 4s 6d. 


Now ready, crown 8v°, price FOUR SHILLINGS and SIXPENCE. 
DEMOCRACY: an American Novel. Crown 8vo, 4s 6d. 
*,* Also a Populay Edition, in paper wrapper, crown 8vo0, price One Shilling. 
“*Perhaps the most remarkable book which has recently appeared in 
America is * Democracy.’ Unquestionably, it is the most sensational.......It is 
decidedly clever.”—Edinburgh Review. 


Now r-ady, uniform with the above, 2 vols. crown 8vo, price NINE SHILLINGS. 


UNKNOWN to HISTORY: a Novel. By Charlotte M. 
YonGe, Author of ‘‘ The Heir of Redclytfe.’’ 2 vols. crown 8vo, 9s. 
“Miss Yonge far excels the general run of writers of historical novels. 
She can always tell a story well, and she is at her best in telling a story of 
bygone days......The story is written in a lively and easy style..”’—Saturday 
Review. 





NEW BOOK by the AUTHOR of “ ECCE HOMO.” 
NATURAL RELIGION. By the Author of ‘Ecce 
Homo.” 8vo, 9s. 

‘The wider problem of the present day is dealt with here with more 
originality and at least as much force as the narrower one was in ‘ Ecce 
Homo.’ It may even be thought that the steps taken here towards a solution 
are of more solid and permanent value.’’—Academy. 


Dr. ALEXANDER MACLAREN’S NEW VOLUME of SERMONS, 
The SECRET of POWER, and other Sermons Preached 
at Manchester. By ALEXANDER MACLAREN. Feap. 8vo, 4s 6d. 
By the SAME AUTHOR. 
SERMONS PREACHED at MANCHESTER. Ninth 
Edition. Three Series, feap. 8vo. Each 4s 6d. 

“* The style is always clear, simple, and effective, and frequently it rises to 
all the fervour of a glowing eloquence, and the discourses as a whole are well 
fitted to quicken the religions thought aud stimu'ate the devout feeling of a 
congregation.’’—Nonconformist, 

“Sermons more sober and yet more forcible, and with a certain wise and 
practical spirituality about them, it would not be easy to find.’’—Spectator, 


WEEK-DAY EVENING ADDRESSES. 
Manchester. Third Edition, feap. 8vo, 2s 6d. 
“Every sentence tells. The teacher preaches, and his preachings touch and 
lift all that is best in us.”—British Quarterly Review. 


Delivered in 





GOLDEN-TREASURY SERIES.—NEW VOLUME. 
WALTER SAVAGE LANDOR, SELECTIONS from the 


z a of. Arranged and Edited by Professor SipNey CoLvin. 18mo, 
s 6d. 
The ENGLISH CITIZEN.—NEW VOLUME. 
FOREIGN RELATIONS. By Spencer Walpole, Author 
d 


of “The History of England, from 1815.’’ Crown 8vo, 3s 6d. 


NATURE SERIES.—NEW VOLUME. 
ORGANIC EVOLUTION, the SCIENTIFIC EVIDENCES 


of. By G. J. Romanrs, M.A,, F.R.S., &c. Crown 8vo, 2s 6d. 


LIGHT; a Course of Experimental Optics, chiefly with 
the Lantern. By Lewis Wriaut. With nearly 200 Iilustrations and Coloured 
Plates. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


ENGLISH SCHOOL CLASSICS. 
DRYDEN.—SELECT PROSE WORKS. Edited, with 


Introduction and Notes, by Professor C. D. Yonak. Feap. 8vo, 2s 6d. 


ELEMENTARY CHEMICAL ARITHMETIC. With 
1,100 Problems by Sypney Luproy, M.A., Assistant-Master in Harrow 
School. Globe 8vo, 5s. 


ELEMENTARY CLASSICS.—NEW VOLUME. 
XENOPHON’S ANABASIS. Book I. Edited, with 


Introduction, Notes, and Vocabulary. By A. S, WALPOLE, M.A. 18mo, 1s 6d. 


A SHORT STORY by the AUTHOR of “JOHN INGLESANT”’ 
APPEARS in 


’ 
MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE, 
for AUGUST. Price 1s. 
CONTENTS OF THE NUMBER. 
Two Nove.ertrs. By J. Henry Shorthouse, Author of “ John Inglesant.”— 
II. THe Baroness HELENA VON SAARFELD. 
THE PRELUDE TO THE FRanco-Pruss1aN War OF 1866-7, By Sir Edward 
Strachey, Bart. 
*' DEATH AND Lire.”’ By A. P. Stanley. In Memoriam, July 18, 1881. 
THE EDUCATIONAL QUESTION IN BELGIUM, By Rey. Henry Leach. 
Fortune’s Foor. By Julian Hawthorne. Chaps, 33-36. 
Lonpon PrayGrounns. By D. Holland. 


“ROMEO AND JULIET” AT THE Lyceum. By Elward R. Russell. 


London: MACMILLAN and CO. 


eee REY: 
NOTICE.—The SECOND EDITION is Ready this day of 


VICE VERSA; or, a Lesson to Fathers, 
By F. ANSTEY. 


Crown 8yo, 6s. 


From the Saturday Review, July 15th. 

“Tf there ever was a book made up from beginning to end of 
laughter, yet not a comic book, or a ‘merry’ book, or a book of jokeg 
or a book of pictures, or a jest-book, or a tom-fool book, but a 
perfectly sober and serious book, in the reading of which a sober 
man may laugh without shame from beginning to end, it is the new 
book called ‘Vice Versa; or, a Lesson to Fathers.’......We close the 
book, recommending it very earnestly to all fathers, in the first 
instance, and their sons, nephews, uncles, and male cousins next,” 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place, 





Ls 


Ready this cay, crown 8vo, 33 6d. 


T.-L E A V E S: 


A Collection of Pieces for Public Reading, 
By EDWARD F. TURNER, 


Author of “ Tautler’s Sister,’ &c. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 





CHAPMAN AND HALL’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


= 
The FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW, for AUGUST. 
Impressions OF AmEerIcA. By Rdward A. Freeman, 
Kompent’s Jewisu TaLes. By H. Sutherland Edwards. 
EQUALISATION OF RAILWAY Rates AND Fares. By T. H. Farrer. 
ANOTHER SIDE OF A PopcLar Story. By Colonel Osborn. 
History OF THE SCIENCE OF Potitics. By Frederick Pollock. 
PassIONLESS REFORMERS. By Mrs. 8, A. Barnett. 
GREAT BRITAIN AND THE SuEZ CaNnaL. By W. Rathbone, M.P. 
Tue Next Rerorm Bitu. By Alfred Frisby. 
Home AND FOREIGN AFFAIRS, 


HEALTH RESORTS, and THEIR USES: 


being Vacation Studies in Various Health Resorts. By J. Burney Yro, M.D. 
Crown 8yo, 83. 


FAUCIT of BALLIOL. A Novel. By 


Herman MERIvVALE. New and Cheaper Edition, crown S8vo, 6s. 


ANGELINE, and other Stories. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 


By A. M.Y. 


Just published, in feap.8vo, price 33 64, cloth. 
RAMMAR of ELOCUTION. By Joun Mrttarp, 
Elocution Master in the City of London School. Second Edition, revised. 
“ The second and revised edition of a work of which the principles are thoroughly 
sound, That elocution—intelligent elocution, not the stilted form of speech and 
action which is, or used to be, dinned into boys for speech-days—should be far 
more widely taught in our schools than it is, few people willdeny. To judge from 
his book, Mr. Millard should be as good a master as could be desired for the 
acquirement of what ought to be elementary rules, as well as for further niceties 
which follow naturally on the acquaintance with these rules, Mr, Millard’s illus- 
trations are capitally chosen, ard one sentence from his book, accompanying & 
quotation exactly fitted to its purpose, will show those who have any care for the 
subject that the author knows remarkably well what he is about :—In such sen- 
tences as the above, nothing is more common than for a reader, especially if he is 
reading at sight, to drop his voice where a sense, but not the sense, is formed. 
Such a reader should be told to keep his eye well in advance of his voice.”"— 
Saturday Review. 







London: Longmans and Co. 





The SCIENTIFIC RESULTS of the VOYAGE of H.M.S. ‘CHALLENGER.’ 
Now ready, Zoology, Vol. IV., copiously illustrated, in royal 4to, price 50s, oe. 
EPORT onthe SCIENTIFIC RESULTS of the VOYAGE 
ay of H.M.S. ‘CHALLENGER,’ during the years 1873-6, under the command 
of Captain G. S. Nares, R.N., F.R.S., and Captain F. T. Thomson, BN. — 
pared under the superintendence of the late Sir C, W. THomson, F.R.S., an¢ 
now of JoHN Murray, F.R.S.E., one of the Naturalists of the Expedition. _ 
N.B.—This Volume may be had also in Three Separate Parts, XI., XII., X11, 
of the entire Work, as follows :— 


Part XI. By W. A. Fores, F.L.8. REPORT on the ANATOMY 


of the TUBINARES. Price 6s. 
Part XII. By Professor Hacuer, REPORT on the DEEP-SEA 


MEDUSAE. Price 20s. 
Part XIII. By Dr. Hsatmar THEEL. 
THURIOIDEA. Part L,, price 24s. . 
Printed for H.M.’s Stationery Office ; published by order of H. M.’s rovernment ; 
oth pons and Oo., fom Murray, MacmILuan and Co., SrmpKrin and Co., 
TRUBNER and Co., E, STANFORD, J. D. POTTER, and Pat, TRENCH, and Cc., 
London; A. and C. BLack and Dove.as and FoULtIs, Edinburgh ; and by A, THOM 


REPORT on the HOLO- 





and Co., and Honees, Fieers, and Co., Dublin. 
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VOLUME XIV. 


THe ENCYCLOPADIA 
BRITANNICA. 


EDITED BY 

THOMAS SPENCER BAYNES, LL.D. 
AND 

Rev. W. ROBERTSON SMITH, LL.D. 


(KAO—LON.) 





PRINCIPAL CONTENTS. 


KASHMIR. General R. Macacan, R.E. 
KEATS. ALGERNON C. SWINBURNE. 
KEBLE. Principal J. C. Suairp, LL.D. 
KHIVA. Major F. C. H. Crarke, R.A. 
KINGS, BOOKS OF. Rev. W. Ropertson 
Suirn, LL.D. 
KNIGHTHOOD. F. DrumMonnp. 
KURDISTAN. Sir H. C. Rawtrnson. 
LA FAYETTE. Hon. Jonn Biaenow. 
LA FONTAINE. Grorce SAIntspuryY. 
LANDOR. A. C. SwInBuRNeE. 


LANGLAND. Prof. W. W. Srerar. 
LAO-TSZE. Prof. J. Leacr. 
LAPIDARY. Frank Routtey. 
LAPLACE. Miss A. M. Crerkr. 
LARK. Prof. ALFRED Newron. 


LATIN LANGUAGE. Prof. A. S. Witkiys. 
LATIUM. KE. H. Bunpury. 

LAW. Prof. BE. Ropext:on, 

LEAD. Prof. W. Dirrmar. 

LEECH. Dr. W. ©. M‘INnrost. 
LEGERDEMAIN. Prof. E. H. Pater. 


LEONARDO. Prof. Stpxey Corvin. 
LEOPARDI. Ricwarp GARNETT. 


LEPROSY. Dr. Cyartes Cretcuton. 
LESAGE. Georce Sainrstury. 
LESSING. James Sime. 

LEVITES. Rev. W. R. Swirn, LL.D. 
LHASA. Colonel Henry Yutr, C.B. 


LIBRARIES. H. R. Tepper and BE. C. 
THOMAS, 


LICHENS. Rev. James M. Cromnir. 
LIEBIG. Prof. A. Crum Brown, 
LIFEBOAT. R. M. BALLANTYNE. 
LIFTS. Prof. R. H. Swirn. 

LIGHT. Prof. P. G. Tarr. 


LIGHTHOUSE. nos. Stevenson, C.E. 
LIGHTING. Jonnx Hopkinson, C.K. 


LINCOLN, A. Colonel J. G. Niconay. 
LION. Prof. Frower. 
LITHOGRAPHY. Grorcr Reip, R.S.A. 
LITTLETON. Kenern E. Dicsy. 
LITURGY. Rey. F. E. Warren. 
LIZARD, Dr. Aubert Ginruer. 
LOCK. Sir Epwunp Becker, Bart. 
LOCKE. Prof. A. C. FRASER. 
LOCKHART. Lady Fastrare. 
LOCUST. R. M‘Lacunan. 

LOG. Captain Moria rTy, R.N., C.B. 
LOGARITHMS. J. W. L. Grarsuer. 


LOGIC. Prof. R. Anawson, 

LOGOS. Prof. S. D. F. Sabtmonp, D.D. 
LOLLARDS. 
LOMBARDS. 


LONDON. 
WHEATLEY. 


Edinburgh: ADAM and CHARLES BLACK. 


Prof. T. M. Linpsay, D.D. 
Very Rev. Dean Cuurcu. 
T. F. Henperson and H. B. 





BOOKS FOR THESEASIDE AND THE COUNTRY. 


More than One Hundred and Fifty Thousand Volumes of the Best 
Books of the Past and Present Seasons are in circulation at 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


In addition to the Large Number of New Books, English and 
Foreign, which are constantly passing through the Library, the 
Permanent Collection comprises more than One Million Volumes of 
Works of the Best Authors, on all Subjects of general interest. 

Fresh Copies of all the leading Books of the Season are added as 
the demand increases, and ample Supplies are provided of all the 
Principal Forthcoming Books as they appear. 





SUBSCRIPTION, ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM AND UPWARDS, 


According to the Number of Volumes required. 


Book Societies and Literary Institutions 
SUPPLIED ON LIBERAL TERMS. 
Two, Three, Five, or more Friends in any Neighbourhood may Unite in one Subscription, 
and obtain a Constant Succession of the Best and Newest Books. 


Prospectuses, postage free, on application. 


CHEAP AND SCARCE BOOKS. 
SEE MUDIE’S CLEARANCE CATALOGUE for AUGUST. 


The New Epitrrion of MUDIE’S CLEARANCE CATALOGUE offers the 
Surplus Copies of Froude’s Life of Carlyle; Morley’s Life of Cobden; Du Chaillu’s 
Land of the Midnight Sun; Nordenskidld’s Voyage of the ‘ Vega;’ The Life of 
Sir Charles Lyell; Bock’s Head-Hunters of Borneo ; India, by Sir Richard Temple; 
Darwin’s Earth Worms; Letters of Charles Dickens ; and more than Two Thousand 
other Works in every Department of Literature at very Low Prices. 

Purchasers of Books for Public Libraries, Literary Institutions, and Book 
Societies are recommended to make early application for this Catalogue, and to 
send their orders as soon as possible, as several of the Works now offered will 
shortly be withdrawn for exportation. 

*.* All the Books in Circulation and on Sale at MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY may also be 
obtained, with the least possible delay, by all Subscribers to 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY, BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER. 


And (by order) from all Booksellers in connection with the Library. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY _ (Limited), 
30 To 34 NEW OXFORD STREET. 
OFFICE—2 STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 


CITY EING 


THE HAMILTON PALACE SALE. 


7 cv r7yYT Y7y.’ Y ‘yy Y 7 
ILLUSTRATED PRICED CATALOGUE. 

An Illustrated Priced Catalogue of this important Collection is now in the Press. It 
will be printed on large paper, and will contain numerous Engravings on Wood and in Fac. 
simile of the Principal Objects in the Sale. These Engravings have been specially designed 
and executed for this Catalogue by eminent Frenck and English Artists attached to the Staff 
of L’ART, and have not appeared in any previous Catalogue. Full particulars of the Price 
of each lot will be given, together with the Names of the Purchasers. 

Price, on Rolled Paper, and handsomely bound in cloth, royal quarto, One Guinea. 


A Limited Number of Copies will be printed on Dutch hand-made paper, price Two Gaineas. 


Subscribers’ Names received at the Office of L’ART, 134 New Bond Street, London. 


N.B.—Early Application for Copies is advised, as the Subscription Lists 
are nearly full, and there will be no Reprint of the Catalogue. 

READING CASES FOR THE SPECTATOR, 

Price 2s 6d each. 

CASES FOR BINDING, 
Price 2s 6d each. 
May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsegent, or at the Office, 1 

Wellington Street, Strand. 
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TOURISTS’ 


JENKINSON’S PRACTICAL GUIDES. 


Feap. 8vo, with Maps and Views, cloth. 


SEVENTH EDITION, with Nine Maps and Three Panoramic Views, ve. 
THE ENGLISH LAKE DISTRICT. 


By HENRY IRWIN JENKINSON, 


Fellow of the Royal Geographical and Royal Historical Societies. 


Or in Four-SEctions separately, viz.:—KESWICK ; WINDERMERE and LANGDALE ; 
Coniston, BUTTERMERF, and WasTWATER; GRASMERE and ULLSWATER, 
Paper cover:, each 1s 6d. 

** 4 more useful companion, we can honestly say, could not be found.’’ 

—Spectator, 

** So carefully indeed is this work executed that we see on turning to it that it 
not only gives the clearest directions for going from Grasmere by Meg’s Gill into 
Langdale, but also for returning.’’—Saturday Review. 

“The most perfect guide-book that we ever saw.’’—Graphic. 

**We commend this guide to all travellers.’-—Atheneum, 

** The care which Mr. Jenkinson has; expended on the work is remarkable. It 
would seem that whenever a doubt could be solved by a walk of fifty or a hundred 
miles, he has not hesitated to tuke it......The result of his labour is apparent on 
every page. The general arrangement of the volume is admirable ; the maps are 
good; but perhaps the most striking feature of the book—a feature, indeed, 
which distingnishes it from almost all other guides—is the clear and careful 
manner in which the traveller is directed over mountain-prths and sheep-tracks, 
through lonely valleys and across desolate moors.” —Pall Mall Gazette. 

Also, 
NORTH WALES, 6s 6d. 
Or in Five Sections, separately, viz.:—CHESTER; LLANDUDNO ; BETTWS-Y-CoED 
and Snowpon ; DoLGEetLy and BALA; ABERYSTWITH and LLANGOLLEN, 
Paper covers, each Is 6d. 


CARLISLE, GILSLAND, the ROMAN WALL, & NEIGHBOURHOOD, ds. 
The ISLE of MAN. 5s. | The ISLE of WIGHT. 53. 


SMALLER PRACTICAL GUIDES. 


By the SAME AUTHOR. 
Feap. 8vo, with Maps and Views. 


Limp cloth, 3s 6d; paper cover, 2s 61 


NORTH WALES. 


By HENRY IRWIN JENKINSON, 
Author of Practical Guides to the English Lake District, Isle of Wight, Is!e of 
Man, &c. 

‘This new Guide to North Wa'es is marked by the same conscientiousnes:, 
clearness, and minute detail which have rendered his previous works so valuable 
to the tourist. The directions are so clear as to be unmistakable to the meanest 
capacity.’’—Times. 

** The special merit of this handbook is its trustworthiness. Mr. Jenkinson 
has visited every place described, and travelled by every route suggested, and has 
throughout viewed things as a practical guide should view them. His directions 
to the pedestrian are so miuute and clear, that it is hardly possible to go wrong, 
and his advice as to what to see and what to avoid iv always worth attention.’’— 
Academy. 

Also, 
CARLISLE, GILSLAND, the ROMAN WALL, and NEIGHBOURHOOD. 


Paper cover, 23. 
The ISLE of MAN. Paper cover, 2s; cloth, 2s 6d. 
The ISLE of WIGHT. Paper cover, 2s; cloth, 2s 6d. 


NEW EDITIONS. 
ENGLISH LAKE DISTRICT. 


Fourth Edition. 


KESWICK. Fourth Edition, 1s 6d. 


Eighteenpenny Guide. 





GUIDES AND MAPs 


STANFORD’S TWO SHILLING SERIES, 


Feap. 8vo, With Maps, &c., cloth. 
NEW GUIDES. 


, 
TOURISTS’ GUIDE to BERKSHIRE 
With some Preliminary Remarks as to its Early History, Antiquities Worthies 
By EDWARD WALFORD, M.A., : Ske, 
Editor of ‘ The County Families,” Antiquarian Magazine,” &¢, 


TOURISTS’ GUIDE to CAMBRIDGESHIRE 


With Descriptions of the Chief Objects of Interest, Topographi istori 
and Antiquarian. — Historical, 


By ARTHUR G. HILL, B.A, F.S.A,, 


Author of ‘‘Architectural and Historical Notes on the 
Cambridzeshire,” &e. Churches of 


III. 
TOURISTS’ GUIDE to DORSETSHIRE, 
Coast, Ra‘l, and Road. 
By R. N. WORTH, F.G.S., 
Author of Tourists’ Guides to North ani South Devon, Somerset, &e. 


TOURISTS’ GUIDE to ESSEX. 


With some Preliminary Remarks as to its Early History, Antiquities, Worthies, & 
By EDWARD WALFORD, M.A. ; 
Editor of ‘‘ The County Families,’”’ ‘‘ Antiquarian Magaz‘ne,” &e. 


Vv. 
TOURISTS’ GUIDE to WARWICKSHIRE, 
By G. PHILLIPS BEVAN, FGS., F.8.S., 
Author of Tourists’ Guides to Hampshire, Surrey, Kent, Yorkshire, &¢, 


NEW EDITIONS. 
CORNWALL. Third Edition. By Watrer H. Trecettas 
Chief Draughtsman, War Office. . 
ENGLISH LAKE DISTRICT. Fourth Edition. By HL 
JENKINSON, F.R.G.S. 
KENT. Fourth Edition. By G. Pures Bevan, F.G.S, 
SURREY. Second Edition. By G. Puttiirs Bevan, F.G.S, 
The Series also contains GUIDES to 
CHANNEL JSLANDS. By B. Clarke. | LONDON (ROUND ABOUT). By the 
DERBYSHIRE. By Rev. J.C. Cox. | Rev. W. J. Loftie, B.A., F.S.A, 
DEVON (NORTH). By R. N. Worth. | NORFOLK. By Walter Rye. 
DEVON (SOUTH). By R.N. Worth.| SOMERSETSHIRE. By R. N. Worth 
The above Guides to North aud South | SUSSEX. By G. F. Chambers, F.R.A.8 
Devon, in 1 vo!., 33 6d. = Righter 
YORKSHIRE, NORTH and EAST 
HAMPSHIRE. By G. P. Bevan, F.G.S. RIDINGS, By G. P. Bevan, F.G.8. 


LONDON (GUIDE THROUGH). By | YORKSHIRE, WEST RIDING: By 
the Rey. W. J. Loftie, B.A., F.S.A. | G. P. Bevan, F.G.S8 


STANFORD’S COMBINED MAPS AND GUIDES. 
NORTH WALES.—TOURISTS’ MAP, on the scale of 3 miles 


toaninch ; siz*,”4inches by 27, and Descriptive VISITORS’ GUIDE. Foldedin 
Case, Plain, 1s 6.1; Coloured, Fo‘ded in Case, 2s ; Coloured, Mounted in Case, 5s, 

SOUTH WALES.—TOURISTS’ MAP, on the scale of 3} miles 
toan inch ; size, 34inches by 27, and Descriptive VISITORS’ GUIDE. Folded in 
Case, Plain, 1s6d; Coloured, Folded in Case, 2s ; Coloure}, Mounted in Cise, 5s. 

ISLE of WIGHT.—TOURISTS’ MAP, on the scale of 1 inch 
toa mile; s‘ze, 27 inches by 21, and Descriptive VISITORS’ GUIDE. Folded 
in Cover, Plain, 1s; Folded in Case, Culoured, 1s 6d; Mounted in Case, 
Coloured, 3s 64, 

LONDON.—MAP, 4 inches to a mile; size, 34 inches by 27, with 
Guide, Cab Fare:, and 4,000 Street R ferences. Folded, 1s, Plain ; 1s 6d, 
Coloured ; Coloured and Mounted in Case, 33 6d. 








TRAVELLING MAPS. 


ENGLAND 
ATLAS RAILWAY and STATION MAP of ENGLAND and WALES. 
Scale, 10 miles to an inch; size, 40 inches by 48. Coloured and Mounted 
in Case, 12s 6d. 

The Four Sheets can be had separately—size of each, 22 inches by 26— 
Coloured, 3s; Coloured and Mounted in Case, each 5s. 


ENGLAND and WALES.—STANFORD’S PORTABLE 
MAP of ENGLAND and WALES. With the Railways very clearly 
delineated. Scale, 15 miles to an inch; size, 28 inches by 32. Cvloured and 
Mounted in Case, 73 64. 


GEOLOGICAL MAP of ENGLAND and WALES. By 
Sir Anprew C. Ramsay, LL.D.. F.R.S., F.G.S., late Director-General of the 
Geological Surveys of the United Kingdom. This Mapshowsall the Railways, 

Loads, &c., and when mounted in case folds into a convenient pocket-size, 
making an excellent Travelling Map. Fourth Edition, with Corrections and 
Additions. Scale, 12 miles to an inch; size, 36 inches by 42. Mounted in 
Case, 30s ; in Sheet, 253, 


ENGLISH LAKES.—STANFORD’S NEW MAP of the 
ENGLISH LAKE DISTRICT. With all the Roads and Paths, includi 
Bassenthwaite Lake on the North, Newby Bridge on the South, Ravenglass 
on the West, and Hawes Water on the Est. Scale, linch toa mile; size, 27 
inches by 32. Folded in Cover, Plain, 2s 61; Coloured, 4s 6d ; Mounted in Case, 
Plain, 53 6d; Coloured, 7s 6d. 


g 








and WALES.—STANFORD’S LONDON | SCOTLAND.—STANFORD’S NEW MAP of SCOTLAND. 


Based on the Censns and Ordnan:e Maps, with the Names of Towns in 
different chara:ters, according to Population. The Map shows also the 
principal Antiquities, the Great Parks and Mansions, the Railways and 
Stations, Canals, Main Roads, Coastguard Stations, Lighthouses and Light- 
ships, Lifeboat Stations, County Towns, Royal Burgha, Parliamentary Re- 
presentation, Assize Towns, Military Head-quarters, Ports of Entry, Heights 
of Mountains, Battle-fields, &c., and thus forms a complete work of reference. 
! Scale 7°69 miles toan inch. Size, about 4 feet by 3 feet 6 inches. Coloured 
and Mounted in Cas», 12s 6d. 


IRELAND.—STANFORD’'S NEW MAP of IRELAND, 
in Counties and Baronies, «n the Bisis of the Ordnince Survey and the 
Census, and adapte! t» the Various Branches of Civil and Religious Admini- 
stration, with the Towns distinguished according to their Population, and the 
Railways, Stations, Roads, Canals, Parks, Antiquities, and other features of 
interest. Scale, 8 miles to an inch. Size, 31 inches by 33. Coloured and 
Mounted in Case, 12s 6d ; Two Sheets, Unmounted, 8:. 


IRELAND.--GEOLOGICAL MAP of IRELAND. By 
Epwarp Hott, M.A., F.R.S., Director of H M ’s Geological Survey of Ireland. 
This Map is constructed on the Basis of the Ordnance Survey, and Coloured 
Geologically. It also shows the Railways, Stations, Roads, Canals, Antiqai- 
ties, & , and when Mounted in Case forms a good and convenient Travelling 
Map. Seale, 8 miles to an inch. Size, 31 inches by 33. Mounted in Cuse, 
33; Two Sheets, Unmounted, 253, 


Catalogue of Guide-Books and Maps for Tourists, gratis on Application, or per post for Penny Stamp. 
London: EDWARD STANFORD, 55 Charing Cross, 5.W. 








Lonpon : Printed by JouN CamPBELL, of No. 1 Wellington Street, in the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of Middlesex, at 18 Exeter Strect, 


Strand; and Published by him at the ‘‘Srecraror ”’ Office, No, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, aforesaid, Saturday, July 29th, 1882. 
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